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FOREWORD 



May I sincerely extend my appreciation to the people who ac- 
cepted the invitation to participate in the planning, development, 
conduct, and evaluation of this Role Perception Study. Without 
such support, we could not effectively continue to improve Depart- 
ment services in the provision of quality education for the people 
of Iowa. 

The study information provided, concerning how Department 
activities are perceived and valued, does not end our effort to 
improve the leadership function of our staff. Instead, it pro- 
vides the impetus necessary to recycle staff self -assessment 
activities and to motivate the kinds of evaluation-cefitered 
dialogues from which suggestions, recommendations, and implica- 
tions for the future may be derived. 



ROBERT D. BENTON 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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THE IOWA STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
ROLE PERCEPTION STUDYI 

For self-assessment directed to the continued improvement of its 
leadership potential, the Iowa State Department of Public Instruction 
(DPI) recognizes its need for facts, empirical evidence, feedback and 
other forms of information. 

The purpose of this study is to provide for the DPI administration's 
consideration: 

1, an attitude profile of how, in general, a variety of groups of 
educators feel toward the DPI as a whole; 

2. an attitude profile of how, in general, a variety of groups of 
educators feel about specific DPI activities; 

3* a desire profile of what specific activities a variety of 

groups of educators, on the average, want the DPI to undertake; 

4, a profile of how, in general, a variety of groups of educators 
perceive the extent to which the DPI is currently engsiged in 
specific activities. 

To the investigators' knowledge, this is the first time such a study has 
been made providing the DPI administration with: empirical evidence con- 
cerning the DPI image in terms of attitudes expressed by educators, per- 
ceptions of educators of the extent to which the DPI is presently engaged 
in a number of activities, together with value judgments expressed by 
these educators for such activities. 

It is anticipated that the findings reported herein may support the 
DPI administration's assumptions concerning the DPi's leadership strengths 
and weaknesses (xdLth regard to the items covered) and may provide input 
for decisions by the DPI administration to continue the development of a 
positive leadership posture for the agency. 

INSTRUMENT DEVELOPMENT 
A survey instrument was developed consisting of a representative 
group of current and possible future functions of the DPI. A search was 

^The writers are indebted to Dr. David Specht and Dr. Richard Warren 
>)f Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa, for their help in sampling design, 
\lata analysis » and reaction to the manuscript. 
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undertaken to gathei* possible items from professional staff members, 
professional and civic groups having an interest in education, doctoral 
dissertations, professional literature, state legislators, and DPI 
budget requests. 

In order to gather potential items from within the DPI, a memo was 
sent to professional employees informing them of the nature and purpose 
of the study and in an iterative process asking them to suggest useful 
functions of the DPI- Spaces for five items appeared on the instrument 
(see Appendix I for a copy of the memo and instrument) and respondents 
were told to feel free to suggest additional items if they desired- A 
follow-up memo was sent out approximately two weeks after the original 
memo- Instruments were keyed alpha-numerically so that the branch and 
division of origin could be identified. A total of 146 instruments were 
sent out and 71 replies were received representing .each branch of the 
DPI- However, not all divisions and sections were represented in the re- 
turns, and the budget requests recently submitted by each branch were 
reviewed and the objectives and goals from the budget requests were used 
as a source of potential items - 

In order to gather suggestions from sources outside the DPI, a list 
was made of professional and civic groups which had an interest in edu- 
cation- A letter was developed to be sent to an identified leader 
(chairman or president, for example) from each group. The letter (see 
Appendix II), with the same instrument used to gather items from DPI 
employees, was sent to ten organizations as a field test. As a result 
of the field test, a minor modification was made in the letter and letters 
were then sent to 96 other groups. Of the 106 groups contacted, 46 re- 
sponded- A list of organizations contacted and those \diich responded 
Q nay be found in Appendix III. 

ERIC 
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Interviews with selected state legislators and a search of relevant 
literature and pertinent in-house documents also produced suggested items- 
Appendix IV contains a listing of sources for these items. 

As the search proceeded, each suggested item was recorded on a 3x5 
card and keyed alpha-numerically by source- All items submitted by memo 
or letter were recorded except for: a) obvious duplicates of an already- 
recorded item; b) items so hazy that the reader could not decide what they 
meant; and c) items obviously too broad (i-e,, "Provide regulation"). 

A total of 640 items were gathered. Items ranged from broad, philo- 
sophical statements about how the Department should act, or a posture the 
respondent thought the Department should adopt, to specific activities to 
be carried out by the Department. One of the most striking aspects of 
the items was the view of leadership implied in many of the items- Some 
writers suggested that DPI leadership should manifest itself in a regu- 
latory way, while others implied that an assisting, encouraging or pro- 
moting mode was preferred. A number of items suggested that the Depart- 
ment should "provide" or "furnish" leadership toward a certain end in a 
way that made leadership sound like a material commodity that the DPI 
could ladle out of a bucket -for various purposes. Items worded in this 
' way were rewritten to indicate more specifically what the Department 
should do. For example, "Provide leadership in research on manpower 
needs in professional and manpower fields," was reworded to read, "Conduct 
research on manpower needs in professional and manpower fields." 

Because 640 items are obviously too many to include in a survey 
instrument, it was decided to try to sort the items into some sort of 
classification scheme in order to provide a basis for retaining some 
items and combining or rejecting others. 

ERIC 
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Comprehensive classification of state education agency functions arid 
activities as published in the literature were used in an attempt to 
select items for inclusion in a survey instrument which woxild be capable 
of eliciting as comprehensive a profile of responses for DPI activities 
as pos'sible. No one classification system proved ideal. The investi- 
gators used a number of classification sources to select the items which 
formed the trial instrument. The problems encountered by the investiga- 
tors in attempting to classify the pool of items collected are described 
in Appendix V. " 

Several people were asked to respond to each item in the trial 
instrument by agreeing or disagreeing with the statement, "This is an 
important thing for the DPI to do," and with the statement, "The DPI is 
now doing an excellent job of this." 

An attempt was made to measure attitude toward the DPI by using a 
short form of the Thurs tone-type scale, "Attitude Toward Any Institution" 
(Shaw and Wright, 1967). Items were arranged in a random order and several 
people with varying degrees of knowledge about the DPI were asked to re- 
spond by checking those items with \d:iich they agreed. Strong evidence was 
found to indicate that attitude toward the DPI .as measured by these items 
was not unidimensional. Because of the problems involved, the decision 
was made not to use the Thurs tone scale. 

Responses to the original set of items allowed several important 
changes in the instrument. Items felt to be trivial or too vague were 
eliminated. Several items were worded in such a way that virtually 
everyone would think they were important. For example, most people would 
believe that it is important for the DPI to "Respond without delay to re- 
quests for assistance received from local school districts." Several of 
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these items and some items from **Attitude Toward Any Institution" were 
made into complete sentences appropriate for an agree-disagree format 
(i.e., The information provided by the DPI is current, comprehensive, 
and valid). Half the items were worded so that an agree response showed 
a positive attitude toward the DPI (as in the above item) ; half were 
worded so that a disagree response showed a positive attitude toward the 
DPI (i.e.. The DPI gives too little service to local schools). 

The decision was made to use the certainty scale response format. 
In a certainty scale, the respondent circles "A" (agree) or "D" (disagree) 
and a number from one to five to indicate how strongly he agrees or dis- 
agrees. A person who neither agrees nor disagrees with an item may circle 
both "A" and "D" but no number. The certainty method does not assume 
equal intervals between responses. Response values are transformed with 
extreme values assigned higher scores than an equal interval scale would 
allow. In effect, values in the mid-range are pushed together and extreme 
values are spread out. Thus agree 5 is weighted 16, and* agree 1 is 
weighted 9, while disagree 5 is weighted 0 and disagree 1 is weighted 7. 
Neither agree nor disagree is weighted 8. Empirical evidence (Warren, 
et al, 1969) indicates that reliabilities with certainty method scales 
are higher than for the same items scored on a three-point or eleven-point 
equal interval scale. 

The pretest instrument consisted of 42 attitude items and 52 activ- 
ity items. The attitude items were written in complete sentences with 
an eleven-point certainty scale as the response format. The activity 
items were worded . as . phrases beginning with a verb .(i*e.. Develop teacher 
cadres for in-service on a geographical basis). Respondents reacted to 
each item twice, on an eleven-point certainty scale for "It is important 
r the DPI to perform this activity," and on an eleven-point certainty 
fcmale for The DPI is now actively involved in this area. 
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The instrument w.:is sent with a cover letter (Appendix VI) and a 
self- addressed, stamped envelope to 262 Iowa educators. Subjects included 
in the sample were drawn with the use of a table ^ ^ random numbers from 
their appropriate population. A complete breakdow.. of the pretest sample 
may be found in Appendix VII. Included in the pretest sample were public 
school administrators, elementary and secondary teachers, service person- 
nel and school board members from large and small school districts; ad- 
ministrators, instructois and board members from area schools; nonpublic 
school administrators; administrators and board members from intermediate 
units; and teacher education personnel. 

Analysis of returns from the pretest sample indicated the reliability 
of the attitude scale (first 42 items) to be .94 (based on average inter- 
item correlations), with all items correlated positively 'with total score. 
Therefore, no changes in these items were made. 

Further analysis of the returns from the pretest sample led to the 
adoption of a minor revision in the cover letter which was sent with the 
survey instrument and minor changes in the format of the instrument, 
i.e.: adding to the instructions, reordering the placement of three 
items, and numbering the items in the second part of the instrument. 
These changes are shown in Appendix VIII. The pretest sample returns, as 
shown in Tabl3 1, led to a number of conclusions which affected the final 
sample design. 

The low percentage of returns from teachers and board members, to- 
gether with comments made by many of those who did respond, led the 
investigators to conclude that anticipated returns from these groups .in 
the final survey would be insufficient to form the basis of statistically 
valid conclusions. The low rate of return, together with the nature of 
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Table 1. Pretest sample returns 





Number 


% Completed 


Returns for 


Category 


Sent 


Part I 


Part II 


Public School 








Administrators 


18 


83 


81 


Elementary Teachers 


48 


28 


25 


Secondary Teachers 


96 


30 


29 


Service Personnel 


18 


56 


56 


Board Members 


12 


17 


17 


Area School 








Administrators 


5 


40 


40 


Instructors 


15 


4J3 


40 


Board Members 


5 


0 


0 


Non Public 








Administrators 


15 


40 


37 


Intermediate 








Administrators 


10 


60 


45 


Board Members 


5 


40 


40 


Teacher Education 


15 


33 


43 


. . Total 


262 


38.8 


37.6 
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the comments, did afford the investigators with some important insights, 
namely, that tea chers and board members do not know enough about the DPI 
to feel that they could comment about their attitudes toward it , percep- 
tions of functions in which the DPI is engaged , or desires for activities 
in which the DPI should engage . 

Based upon the rate of returns in the pretest sample, the decision 
was made to limit the survey to public school superintendents, princi- 
pals, and service personnel; area school administrators; intermediate 
(county) unit administrators and service personnel; and DPI administra- 
tive and consultative staff as shown in Table 2. Table 3 indicates the 
number of instruments sent to the aforesaid categories and the rate of 
return. In addition to the statewide random samples drawn from these 
categories, random samples of public school superintendents, principals, 
and service personnel were drawn from two strata of school districts, 
those with enrollments of up to 1,999 and those with enrollments of 2,000 
or more, as indicated in Tables 2 and 4. 

The total number of survey instruments sent was 996 with returns of 
681 for an overall return rate of 68 percent. The final return rates by 
categories sampled are shown in Tables 3 and 4 and were deemed suffi- 
cient for meaningful statistical treatment. 

FORMAT OF REPORT 

The DPI role perception study utilized a two-part survey instrument. 
The first part, consisting of 42 items, was designed to measure attitudes 
toward the DPI in general and toward various aspects of its functioning* 

The second part of the survey instrument consists of 52 items se- 
lected from a pool of items by a process described in the preceding 
portion of this report and in Appendix V. Each item refers to an 
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Table 2. Number. of educators in each sample component 

Sample I ; Statewide by District Size 

Size Class I 18 

Size Class II 20 

Size Class III 25 

Size Class IV 30 

Size Class V ' 34 

Size Class VI 120 

Size Class VII 120 

..... Total 367 

Sample II : Statewide by Position and Large-Small District Size 



Superintendents (Size Classes VI & VII) 

Superintendents (Size Classes I - V) 

Senior High Principals (Large) 

Senior High Principals (Small) 

Junior High Principals (Large) 

Junior High Principals (Small) 

Elementary Principals (Large) 

Elementary Principals (Small) 

Service Personnel (Large) 

Service Personnel (Small) 

County Units - Administrators & Student 
Service Personnel I 

Area School Administrators 

DPI Administrators 
DPI Consultants 



Total 
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Total 
GRAND TOTAL 



20 
50 
10 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
30 
50 

175 
40 

475 
42 

112 
154 
996 
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Table 3. Sample components surveyed and rate of return 



Number Number Return 

Sent Returned Rate 

Non DPI 842 563 67% 

Public School 627 445 71% 

Superintendents 130 115 88% 

Principals 296 215 72% 

Service Personnel 201 115 57% 

Area School 40 31 78% 

County Unit 175 87 50% 

DPI Personnel 154 118 77% 

Administrators 42 35 83% 

Consultants 112 80 71% 

(Unidentified) 0 3— 

GRAND TOTAL 996 681 68% 
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activity in which the DPI is engaged or in which it could be engaged. 
Each item contains two certainty method scales (see Appendix VIII) by 
which responses are recorded. The left hand scale records a respondent's 
opinion of the importance for the DPI to perform the activity noted in 
the item. The right hand scale records respondent's perception of 
current DPI involvement in the activity . 

The analysis of Part II includes how, on the average, the various 
groups sampled differ both in their opinion of how important it is for 
the DPI to engage in the activities represented by the items, as well as 
how, on the average, they perceive whether or not the DPI is actually 
engaged in such activities. 

Perceptiouo of DPI Staff and Public School Respondents 

Because the largest number of returns were from the DPI and public 
school sample components, and because for the most part the activities 
of the DPI relate to public schools, this section of the text will focus 
upon DPI and public school data. Data from area school and intermediate 
unit sample components will be discussed later in the report (see page 58). 

The text of this report contains only a summary of the import to be 
derived from each of the analyses noted and, in addition, specific descrip- 
tions of noteworthy exceptions which may have significance in reporting 
areas that may be of concern in either continuing DPI activities which 
reinforce the agency's leadership role, or studying situations in which at- 
titudes are reported that might tend to diminish the agency's leadership 
ability. The specific statistical treatiuents for all items are available 
in computer printout format displayed in tabular form, allowing easy ap- 
praisal of group response comparisons for each item in the survey instrument. 
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Part I: Attitude 

The 42 items in the first part of the DPI role perception survey 
instrument are designed to measure the degree of positive or negative atti- 
tude expressed toward the DPI by a numiber of its educator clientele groups 
within the state. The responses of random samples of these groups are 
studied using the statistical technique of analysis of variance. The 
first of two analyses made by this technique consists of testing for dif- 
ferences in average responses for a) each item and b) total items among: 
administrators in public school (K-12) systems, administrators and ser- 
vice personnel in public county school systems, administrators in public 
area school systems, and the administrative and consultative staff of the 
Department of Public Instruction. The second of two analyses made by the 
analysis of variance technique consists of testing for differences in 
average responses for a) each item and b) total items among: administra- 
tors in public school (K-12) systems of under 2,000 enrollment, adminis- 
trators in public school (K-12) systems of 2,000 and more enrollment, and 
the administrative and consultative staff of the Department of Public 
Instruction. Thus, the analysis of variance technique utilized allows 
inferences to be made about differences between group averages by item 
and by total responses. An examination of means and standard deviations 
shown in the computer printout tables will allow conclusions to be drawn 
for the manner in which groups responded using the certainty response 
format. For example, an examination of the standard deviation of a group 
average response, if the response should be in mid-scale, would indicate 
if the average response was indeed a neutral attitude response (neither 
agree nor disagree with the item) or a computational phenomenon of a 
polar bimodal response. An example of the polar bimodal response compu- 
tational phenomenon would be if the respondents were actually extremely 
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divided in the way in which they responded (agree vs. disagree) and the 
wei^ted response strength totals of those who responded agree approximated 
the weighted response strength totals of those who responded disagree. This 
would result in a mean falling in mid-scale and in such an instance it would 
be misleading to report that che group of respondents, on the average, neither 
agree nor disagree with the item. An examination of the standard deviation, 
therefore, would provide the evidence required to help distinguish the mid- 
scale mean representing a neutral average response from one representing 
a polar bimodal response. In the first instance, the standard deviation 
would be small, indicating the dispersion of responses clustered around 
the mean, and in the latter case the standard deviation would be large, 
indicating a wide dispersion of responses around the mean. 

Findings 

Means and standard deviations for items in the attitude scale were com- 
pared for DPI and public school respondents (see Table 5). It should be 
noted here that the computer program was written to flip responses to items 
in which a negative response elicited a positive attitude. Thus, all means 
appearing in Table 5 are adjusted so that for all items higher mean values 
indicate more favorable responses regardless of the way in which the word- 
ing of the item appears. To illustrate, the reader is referred to item 21 
in the table. Here, a negative response elicits a positive attitude. The 
mean responses of both DPI and public school respondents were negative 
(less than 8); the mean of DPI respondents was more negative than that of 
public school respondents by a magnitude of about one scalar point. The 
computer program processed the data to show both means in terms of the 
positive direction of the response elicited, while maintaining the differ- 
ence between the mean weights. Thus, the values shown in the table for 
DPI and public school respondents are 12.542 and 11.578, respectively. 
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Table 5, DPI and public £;chool respondent means and standard deviations for items 
1 through 42 (ATTITUDE SCALE) 



Item 



The DPI is a poor source of infor- 
mation about programs and innova- 
tions in local schools. 



2. The information provided to educa- 
tors by the DPI is current, com- 
prehensive, and valid. 



The DPI tends to favor certain 
schools, giving them more help 
and special consideration. 



The DPI does a poor job of inform- 
ing the lay public of educational 
issues. 



The DPI provides effective coor- 
dination among various educational 
institutions . 



6. The DPI does a good job of recruit- 
ing new staff. 



7. DPI staff speak out about contro- 
versial issues regardless of future 
consequences . 



8. Generally speaking, the DPI does 
more good than harm. 



9. DPI personnel making recommenda- 
tions to local districts have poor 
understanding of conditions in 
those districts. 



10, The DPI is too liberal in its 

ERIC 



Means 



DPI 



10.543 



10.336 



9.356 



6.254 



7.709 



7.761 



4.220 



12.256 



10.593 



Schools 



10.822 . 



9.953 



10.739 



10.052 



8.223 



8.982 



8.535 



7.102 



11.901 



8.577 



10.677 



Standard 
Deviation 



DPI 



3.226 



2.499 



4.623 



4.000 



3.283 



4.057 



3.499 



4.155 



3.084 



4.040 



Schools 



3.775 



2.869 



4.123 



3.942 



3.269 



3.570 



3.611 



4.070 



3.852 



3.550 
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Table 5 (cont.) 



Item 


Means 


Standard 
Deviation 






DPI 


Schools 


DPI 


Schools 


11. 


It often' seems that people in one 
section of the DPI don't know what 
other sections are doing. 


2.678 


6.719 


3.292 


3.342 


12. 


The DPI helps local schools take 
a careful, critical look at their 
programs. 


10.000 


9.435 


3.035 


3.664 


13. 


The DPI gives valuable help in 
solving local problems. 


9.508 


8.537 


2.873 


3.638 


14. 


The DPI has had little effect on 
the improvement of instruction. 


9.822 


9.842 


3.622 


3.583 


15. 


The DPI does an effective job of 
encouraging local districts to 
exceed minimum standards. 


8.297 


9.124 


3.615 


3.698 


16. 


Trying to get help from the DPI 
is often more trouble than it's 
worth. 


10 . 350 


10.020 


3.916 


3.786 


17. 


Most DPI programs reflect areas 
of genuine concern to educators. 


10.551 


10.892 


2.890 


2.839 


18. 


The DPI usually provides schools 
with alternative courses of action 
to achieve required goals. 


9.593 


9.619 


3.053 


2.796 


19. 


The DPI does an ineffective job 
educators . 


10.508 


9.351 


3.702 


3.803 


20. 


The DPI gives too little service 
to local schools. 


8.153 


8.781 


4.460 


3.761 


21. 

IC 


Most of the activities of the DPI 
could be eliminated at no loss to 
education . 


12.5A2 


11.578 


3.798 


3.632 
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Table 5 (cont.) 



Item 


Means 


Standard 
Deviation 






DPT 




DPI 




22. 


The DPI does an effective job of 
promoting state legislation bene- 
ficial to education. 


7.949 


8.860 


4.116 


3.938 


23. 


The DPI staff spends too little oi 
its time workinjg with people in 
local ^pHonl 


6.788 


6.845 


3.942 


3.723 


24. 


The DPI operates on the basis of a 
clearly defined set of priorities. 


5.542 


8.180 


4.290 


2.679 


25. 


One always knows what information 
and reports the DPI requires and 
when they are due. 


6.342 


9.424 


4.251 


4.107 


26. 


The DPI is doing a poor job of mak- 
ing sure that minimum standards are 

fiP^np ttipI" "fn all Qphnnl^- 


8.479 


9.879 


4.182 


3.636 


27. 


DPI employees are well qualified 

"FnT t'Hp'i f "DflTt"! Pill AT inh^ 


10.602 


9.292 


3.311 


3.060 


28. 


The activities of the DPI reflect 
careful attention to systematic 
planning. 


6.593 


9.016 


3.788 


2.727 


29. 


Guidelines set forth by the DPI 
are unnecessarily rigid. 


10.966 


10.109 


3.189 


3.072 


30. 


Many DPI policies reflect outdated 
i.nxnK.xng . 


8.415 


8.851 


4.201 


3.277 


31. 


The DPI responds quickly to re-- 
quests for assistance. 


10.246 


10.232 


2.825 


3.299 


32. 


The DPI makes wise use of talent 
from local district personnel. 


9.000 


8.087 


2.861 


3.268 
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Table 5 (cont.) 



lufcin 


Means 


Standard 

Deviation 






DPI 


Schools 


DPI 


Schools 


33. 


The DPI is more concerned with 
regulating schools than with pro- 
viuing xeSruersnxp • 


8.331 


8.481 


4.478 


3.716 


34. 


Group presentations made by DPI 
staff members generally provide 
useful information. 


10.051 


10.380 


2.981 


2.960 


J J m 


mere xs uoo mucn aupxxcauxon m 
the information requested by 
various DPI departments. 


vj . / Xo 




J. JX^ 


*X 7A1 
J . /OX 

f 




nany ox me xiirx puoxxcauxons 
could be eliminated. 


/ . 00*4 


ft ft7A 


A 91 7 
*4 . ^X / 




37. 


The DPI is too conservative to 
keep up with changes in education. 


8.907 


9.537 


3.787 


3.222 


38. 


In seeking solutions to educa- 
tional problems, most educators 
naturally turn to the DPI. 


7.154 


7.466 


3.276 


4.157 


39. 


There is very little follow up by 
the DPI of reconimendations they 
make to local schools. 


7.076 


7.850 


3.617 


3.092 


40. 


The DPI does very little to help 
the classroom teacher. 


7.788 


7.000 


4.171 


3.797 


41. 


DPI staff are poorly informed, about 
curreni. xooiico anu uc vcxupuicii lo xxi 
education. 


9.949 


10.612 


3.464 


2.841 


42. 


Most school people are aware of 
the kinds of services offered by 
the DPI. 


5.975 


6.612 


3.934 


4.161 




PART I OVERALL 


8.628 


9.075 


1.755 


1.967 


ERLC 


ANOVA Computed P 




2.2519 


N.S. 
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While no statistically significant difference was found between the 
overall mean attitude response from DPI and public school respondents, analy 
sis of response patterns between both groups showed significant variations. 
Response averages were more positive for DPI staff than for public school 
respondents on 14 of the 42 items. Thus, the public school respondents 
responded more positively on significantly more items (p^-05) according to 
the sign test. When standard deviations for the 42 items were compared for 
DPI and public school respondents, DPI respondents showed more deviation 
for 28 of the 42 itti;-i?;: according to the criterion of the sign test, there 
is significantly more variation on the 42 items among DPI staff than among 
public school respondents. These analyses indicate that DPI respondents, 
in general i tend to have less positive average responses to statements re- 
garding the general functioning of the Department and to disagree more 
with each other on these responses than do public school respondents. 

For seven of the 42 items there was more than a two point difference 
in average responses of DPI staff and public school respondents. Public 
school respondents were more likely to think that the DPI does a good job 
of informing the lay public about educational issues, that DPI staff speak 
out about controversial issues regardless of the consequences, that people 
within the Department are aware of operations in other divisions, and that 
the DPI operates on the basis of a clearly defined set of priorities, 
Public school respondents were also more likely to say that the activities 
of the DPI reflect careful attention to systematic planning and that one 
always knows what information DPI reports require and when they are due. 
On the other hand, DPI staff were more likely to say that DPI personnel 
making recommendations to local districts have a good understanding of 
conditions in those districts, 

DPI staff were most critical of the agency's operation on items relat- 
ing to speaking out about controversial issues, internal communication, a 
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perceived lack of clearly defined priorities in DPI operations, and the 
lack of awareness among school people of services offered b]^ the DPI. 
Public school respondents expressed the most negative attitudes toward 
DPI operations in the areas of internal DPI communications, t' • inade- 
quate amount of time DPI staff spend working with people in local schools, 
and the lack of awareness on the part of school people about services 
offered by the DPI. 

The items on which DPI staff responses were most positive reflected 
a belief that the DPI does more good than harm and that eliminating most 
of the DPI activities would be of some harm to education. Public school 
respondents also responded quite positively to these items and indicated 
that, in general, DPI staff are informed about current issues in education 
and provide current comprehensive and valid information. 

Item standard deviations were examined to determine the items for 
which there was the largest amount of variation in responses. The great- 
est amount of disagreement among DPI staff appeared on items relating to 
whether the agency favors some schools over others, whether the DPI gives 
too little service to local schools, and whether the DPI is "more concerned 
with regulating local schools than with providing leadership." 

For public school respondents, the largest standard deviations were 
for items concerning the amount of DPI favoritism shown to certain schools, 
whether educators naturally turn to the DPI in seeking solutions to their 
problems and whether most school people are aware of the services offered 
by the DPI. 

For items having means between 7.00-9.00 (mid-scale responses) for 
both DPI staff and public school personnel, the variation in responses 
was typically greater for DPI staff. Items with means falling in this 
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range have an "average" score that indicates neither agreement nor dis- 
agreement. In these cases, a small standard deviation would indicate 
that respondents were generally uncertain about the item. The larger 
standard deviation among DPI staff, on the other hand, indicates that 
although the average response is uncertain, fairly substantial numbers 
of people agreed with the item while others disagreed. 

A principal components factor analysis with a varimax rotation re- 
vealed one major factor in Part I of the survey instrument. For this 
reason the investigators did not further break down Part I into subscales, 
but instead decided to use the overall average response as a general 
measure of attitude toward present functioning of the DPI. 

An analysis of the overall average responses to Part I by small and 
large school districts (as previously defined) and DPI staff (see Table 6) 
shows the average responses of these three groups to fall on the positive 
side of the mid-scale point (x = 8.92, 9.22, and 8.63, respectively), 
while the standard deviations are such to indicate that most responses 
in each group of respondents cluster around the ambivalent mid-scale 
area (s = 2.03, 1.90, and 1.76, respectively). An F test computed by 
analysis of variance indicates the existence of a significant difference 
between at least two of the group total averages. Although the differ- 
ence is statistically significant (p< .05) and cannot reasonably be 
attributed to chance, the difference is slight, being of only slightly 
more than half a scaler point in magnitude. The investigators concluded 
that there was an absence of any pervasive negative attitude for the 
activities of the DPI. It was of interest to note that, although on the 
one handt one might be concerned about the absence of a generalized 
highly positive attitude toward DPI activities (as might be expected 

ERIC 
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from DPI staff), on the other hand, one might view the absence of a 
generalized highly negative attitude toward DPI activities (as is some- 
times attributed to small school districts) as a condition not incondu- 
cive to the development and expansion of the DPI leadership role* 



Table 6. 



ERIC 



Average attitude responses of small school, large school, and DPI 
staff respondents 



1. The DPI is a poor source of information 
about programs and innovations in local 
schools. 



2. The information provided to educators 
by the DPI is current, comprehensive, 
and valid. 



3. The DPI tends to favor certain schools, 
giving them more help and special con- 
sideration. 



4. The DPI does a poor job of informing 
the lay public of educational issues. 



5. The DPI provides effective coordination 
among various educational institutions. 



6. The DPI does a good job of recruiting 
new staff. 



7. DPI staff speak out about controversial 
issues regardless of future consequences. 



Generally speaking, the DPI does more 
good than harm. 



DPI personnel making recosmnendations to 
local districts have poor understanding 
of conditions in those districts. 



Large 
Schools 



10.27 



10.78 



10.56 



8.63 



9.11 



8.78 



7.42 



12.01 



8.97 



Small 
Schools 



9.61 



10.70 



9.50 



7.77 



8.84 



8.26 



6.76 



11.78 



8.16 



DPI 



10.54 



10.34 



9.36 



6.25 



7.71 



7.76 



4.22 



12.26 



10.59 
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Table 6 (cont.) 



Item 


Large 
Schools 


Small 
Schools 


DPI 


10. 


The DPI is too liberal in its politics. 


11.20 


10.10 


10.82 


11. 


It often seems that people in one sec- 
tion of the DPI don't know what other 
sections are doing. 


6.89 


6.54 


2.68 


12. 


The DPI helps local schools take a care- 
ful, critical look at their programs. 


9.51 


9.36 


10.00 


13. 


The DPI gives valuable help in solving 
local problems. 


8.67 


8.39 


9.51 


14. 


The DPI has had little effect on the 
improvement of instruction. 


9.73 


9.96 


9.82 


15. 


The DPI does an effective job of en- 
couraging local districts to exceed 
minimum standards. 


9.31 


8.93 


8.30 


16. 


Trying to get help from the DPI is 
often more trouble than it's worth. 


10.21 


9.82 


10.35 


17. 


Most DPI programs reflect areas of 
genuine concern to educators. 


11.09 


10.68 


10.55 


18. 


The DPI usually provides schools with 
alternative courses of action to 
achieve required goals. 


9.56 


9.68 


9.59 


19. 


The DPI does an ineffective job of 
responding to requests of educators. 


9.33 


9.37 


10.51 


20, 


The DPI gives t<^o little service to 
local schools. 


8.71 


8.85 


8.15 


21. 


Most of the activities of the DPI 
could be eliminated at no loss to 
education. 


11.87 


11.26 


12.54 
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Table 6 (cont.) 



Item 


Large 
Schools 


Small 
Schools 


DPI 


22. 


The DPI does an effective job of pro- 
moting state legislation beneficial 
to education. 


9.37 


8.32 


7.95 


23. 


The DPI staff spends too little of 
its time working with people in 
local schools. 


7.02 


6.65 


6.79 


24. 


The DPI operates on the basis of a 
clearly defined set of priorities. 


8.22 


8.14 


5.54 


25. 


One always knows what information 
and reports the DPI requires and 
when they are due. 


9.21 


9.65 


6.34 


26. 


The DPI is doing a poor job of making 
sure that minimum standards are being 
met In all schools. 


10.25 


9.48 


8.48 


27. 


DPI employees are well qualified for 
their particular jobs. 


9.30 


9.29 


10.60 


28. 


The activities of the DPI reflect 
careful attention to systematic 
planning. 


9.19 


8.83 


6.59 


29. 


Guldelijies tiet forth by the DPI are 
unnecessarily rigid. 


9.80 


10.44 


10.97 


30. 


Many DPI policies reflect outdated 
thinking. 


8.97 


8.72 


8.42 


31. 


The DPI responds quickly to requests 
for assistance. 


10.13 


10.34 


10.25 


32. 


The DPI makes wise use of talent 
from local district personnel. 


8.33 


7.82 


9.00 
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Table 6 (cont.) 



id 

ERIC 



Item 


Large 
Schools 


Small 
Schools 


DPI 


33. 


The DPI is more concerned with regu- 
lating schools than vTxth providing 
leadership. 


8.92 


8.01 


8.33 


34. 


Group presentations made by DPI 
staff members generally provide 
useful information. 


10.41 


10.35 


10.05 


35. 


There is too much duplication in the 
information requested by various DPI 
departments. 


7.49 


7.01 


6.72 


36. 


Many of the DPI publications could 
be eliminated. 


9.22 


8.50 


7.68 


37. 


The DPI is t.oo conservative to keep 
up with changes in education. 


9.62 


9.45 


8.91 


38. 


In seeking solutions to educational 
problems, most educators naturally 
turn to the DPI. 


7.17 


7.79 


7.15 


39. 


There is verv little follow ud bv the 
DPI of recommendations they make to 
local schools. 


7.92 


7.77 


7.08 


40. 


The DPI does very little to help the 
classroom teacher. 


7.07 


6.93 


7.79 


41. 


DPI staff are poorly informed about 
current Issues and developments tn 
education. 


10.66 


10.56 


9.95 


42. 


Most school people are aware of the 
kinds of services offered by the DPI. 


6.46 


6.78 


3.98 


PART I OVERAU- Means 


9.22 


8.92 


8.63 




Standard Deviations 


1.896 


2.034 


1.755 




ANOVA Cooputed F 


3.8459* 
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Part II: Desires for and Perceptions of DPI Activities 

Although it will not be discussed in detail, it may be of interest 
to note that a principal components analysis with a varimax rotation 
was performed for both the left hand scale and right hand scale for items 
in Part II of the instrument. No clustering of items appeared in any 
pattern similar to what one would be led to believe from patterns de- 
scribed in the literature concerning the functions of the state educa- 
tion agency. 

DPI staff perceptions of DPI activities . The investigators examined 
the way in which the DPI consultant and administrative staff members, on 
the average, responded to the right hand scale of Part II (perception of 
activities in which the DPI is now engaged). Non-divergent agreement or 
disagreement between these two levels of DPI staff classifications pro- 
vided a criterion base from which to evaluate the reliability of the 
perceptions provided by out-of-house groups for activities in which the 
DPI is now engaged. Also, the presence of divergence in the way in which 
the two levels of DPI staff classifications perceived activities in which 
the DPI is now engaged might signal the need for DPI internal management 
activities directed to identifying the cause(s) and, if deemed necessary, 
design required remedies, one such possibility being, for example, specific 
improved in-house channels of communication. Divergence of staff responses 
could exist in two ways. First, the staff as a whole might be divided 
as to whether or not the DPI is presently engaged in an activity. Second, 
there might be a significant difference noted by job classification level 
(consultants vs. administrators) for the manner in which DPI involvement 
in an activity is perceived. 

For descriptive purposes, the percent of agree, disagree, and aa^iva-- 
O lent totoi staff response for each item was computed and the Chi square 

ERIC 
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technique was used to test the hypothesis: The responses (agree, dis- 
agree, and ambivalent) are independent of job level (consultant, admin- 
istrator). Rejecting this hypothesis (at the pre-selected error 
probability level of ^ .05) was interpreted to indicate that the dif- 
ferences ixoted in the responses were very likely dependent upon different 
perceptions by job classification. However, a failure to reject the 
hypothesis would indicate a reluctance on the part of the investigators 
to assign any response differences noted between job classification levels 
to factors other than experimental error. 

Table 7 indicates the DPI staff as a whole, on the average, agree 
^^^^ is engaged in ; providing direct reference services to local 

school personnel; utilizing a data base of infonnation concerning educa- 
tional programs, staff, facilities, finance, and pupils in grades K-14; 
cooperating with education groups to increase appropriations for education; 
recommending alternative state finance models for consideration by the 
legislature; providing assistance to local schools in conducting needs 
assessments, and assisting area schools in establishing programs to meet 
manpower needs of the local community (items 50, 64, 65, 67, 84, and 91). 
In addition, while 70 percent of the overall DPI staff sample agreed that 
the DPI does plan offerings in area schools to minimize duplication and 
over-expan^non of certain programs (item 43), 85 percent of administrators 
agreod while 61 percent of consultants agreed. The resulting raw Chi 
square of 6.67 (2 d.f.) significantly rejected (p<.036) the hypothesis 
that the responses were independent of job classification level. 

Table 8 indicates the DPI staff as a whole, on the average, agree 
that the DPI is not engaged in : the temporary operation of local school 
districts having problems that are not being resolved locally; exchanging 
on a short-term basis DPI personnel with personnel from local school 
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Table 7. Items on which the. DPI staff agree* present DPI involvement 



Item 


C%) Response 


Raw Chi Square 
(2 d.f.) 


Significance 


50. Provide direct reference 
services to local school 
personnel. 


Agree 


Neither 
Agree Nor 
Disagree 


Disagree 


1.3479 


.5097 (N.S.) 


65.8 


14.9 


19.3 


64. Define, plan, and implement 
a data base of information 
concerning educational pro- 
grams, staff, facilities, 
finance, and pupils in 
grades K-14. 


67.8 


12.2 


20.0 


.3245 


.8502 (N.S.) 


65 • Cooperate with education 
groups to increase the 
appropriations for edu- 
cation* 


73.0 


11.3 


15.7 


3.8386 


.1467 (N.S.) 


67. The DPI should recommend 
alternative state finance 
models for consideration 
by the legislature. 


70.4 


15.7 


13.9 


5.1451 


.0763 (N.S.) 


84. Provide assistance to local 
schools in conducting needs 
assessments. 


69.6 


8.7 


21. 7 


.8871 


.6417 (N.S.) 


91. Assist area schools in 
establishing programs to 
meet the manpower needs 
of the local community. 


73.9 


10.4 


15.7 


4.2900 


.1171 (N.S.) 



*At least 65 percent of the staff respond Agree , and Chi square statistic fails to 
reject (not significant) the hypothesis of independence between responses and level 
of job classification. 
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Table 8. Items on which the DPI staff disagree* present DPI involvement 



Item 


(%) Response 


Raw Chi Square 
C2_d.f.) 


Sienif icance 


47. Operate temporarily local 
school districts having 
problems that are not be- 
ing resolved locally. 


Agree 


Neither 
Agree Nor 
Disagree 


Disagree 


.3102 


.8563 (N.S.) 


4.3 


12.2 


83.5 


48. Exchange DPI personnel with 
personnel from local school 
districts on a short-term 
basis . 


3.5 


9.6 


86.8 


.8255 


.6618 (N.S.) 


70. Turn the role of school ap- 
proval over to a private 


5.3 


11.4 


83.3 


1.0770 


.5836 (N.S.) 


71. Implement a state-controlled 
curriculum for the public 
schools. 


9.6 


9.6 


80.9 


.9780 


.6132 (N.S.) 


74. Establish a uniform dress 
code for the schools of 
Iowa. 


2.6 


7.9 


89.5 


1.7639 


.4140 (N.S.) 


76. Develop a contractual plan 
whereby the DPI and each 
local district agree on 
district-wide accomplish- 
ments to be audited 
annually. 


5.3 


26.3 


68.4 


4.8714 


.0875 (N.S.) 



*At least 65 percent of the staff respond Disagree, and Chi square statistic fails 
to reject (not significant) the hypothesis of independence between responses and 
level of job classification. 
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districts; turning the role of school approval over to a private accredit- 
ing agency; implementing a state-controlled curriculum for the public 
schools; establishing a uniform dress code for the schools of Iowa; and 
developing a mutually agreed upon contractual plan for annually auditing 
each local district on its accomplishments (items 47, 48, 70^ 71, 74, 
and 76). In addition, while 62 percent of the overall DPI staff sample 
agreed that the DPI does not define acceptable practices on tlie part of 
school boards with respect to hiring and firing (item 72), 80 percent 
of DPI administrators agreed while 54 percent of DPI consultants agreed. 
The resulting Chi square of 9.49 (2 d.f.) significantly rejected (p<.0088) 
the hypothesis that the responses were independent of job classification 
level. Item 43, as heretofore mentioned, and item 72 were the only two 
items discussed in this section in which responses were found to be not 
independent of job classification level. However, in each of these 
instances the directions of the responses given were the same for DPI 
administrators and consultants. 

The investigators note with interest that the average level of agree- 
ment expressed by DPI staff for the things the Department is doing, as 
shown in Table 7 (70 percent), is lower than the average level of agree- 
ment expressed by the DPI staff for things the Department is not doing, 
as shown in Table 8 (82 percent) . While aware that the difference in 
clarity between the two pools of items may account for the variance in 
degree of agreement, the investigators regard the difference as a logical 
response pattern since activities which are indeed ongoing may be per- 
ceived, as to the extent to which they are being carried out, in varying 
degrees, while perceptions of non-activity are likely to be noted cate- 
gorically. Stated simply, something may exist to varying degrees and 
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may be so perceived, but nothing exists as one category, the absence of 
something. Therefore, it is reasonable to conclude, on the average, the 
perception of nothing is noted with a greater polarity of certainty than 
is the perception of something . 

Table 9 indicates those items on which the DPI staff as a whole were 
divided concerning present DPI involvement. DPI internal management may 
wish to study the nature of these items and possible reasons for the dis- 
played lack of staff concensus concerning whether or not the DPI was 
engaged in such activities. The items in Table 9 deal with DPI activities 
in: providing training in comprehensive planning, evaluation techniques 
and research methods for local school personnel; conducting meetings at 
locations throughout the state for school personnel and local citizens 
to interpret recent educational legislation; reporting relevant research 
in terms understandable to those working in local schools; coordinating 
teacher education programs to eliminate unnecessary duplications; super- 
vising the instruction given at nonpublic schools, K-junior college; 
Involving educators, citizens, and students in the formulation of goals 
for education in Iowa; determining annually the areas of critical man- 
power shortages; highlighting weaknesses in local school districts as a 
requisite to improving education in Iowa; developing teacher cadres for 
in-service on a geographic basis; and conducting research to generate 
knowledge for the development of innovative educational procedures (items 
55, 56, 59, 73, 75, 82, 83, 88, 92, and 94). 

« 

Out-of -house perceptions of DPI activities ♦ Using the responses of 
DPI staff to verify activities in which the DPI was or was not engaged 
(Tables 7 and 8) , a reliability coefficient (rj^|^) was computed for the 
overall sample responses to these items. 

ERLC 
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Table 9. Items on which, the DPI staff are divided* concerning present DPI involvement 



Item 


(%) Response 


Raw Chi Square 
(2 d.f.) 


Significance 


55. Provide training for local 
school personnel in the use 
of comprehensive planning, 
evaluation techniques, and 
research methods. 


Agree 


Neither 
Agree Nor 
Disagree 


Disagree 


1.6482 


.4386 (N.S.) 


41.7 


15.7 


42.6 


56. Conduct meetings at loca- 
tions throughout the state 
for school personnel and 
local citizens to inter- 
pret recent educational 
legislation. 


48.7 


13.0 


38.3 




?Q6n *; ^ 


59* Report relevant research in 

terms understandable to those 
working in local schools. 


47.8 


8.7 


43.5 


.5779 


.7490 (N.S.) 


73. Coordxnate teacher educa- 
tion programs to eliminate 
unnecessary duplications. 


45.2 


14.8 


40.0 


.0111 


I 

.9944 (N.S.) 


75. Supervise the instruction 

given at non-public schools, 
K-junior college. 


41.7 


13.0 


45.2 


.9116 


.6339 (N.S.) 


82. Involve educators, citizens, 
and students in the formula- 
tion of goals for education 
in Iowa. 


42.6 


12.2 


45.2 


.6622 


.7181 (N.S.) 


83. Determine annually the areas 
of critical manpower short- 
ages . 


48.7 


15.7 


35.7 


1.5624 


.4579 (N.S.) 


88. Highlight weaknesses in 

local school districts as 
a requisite to improving 
education in Iowa. 


43.4 


17.7 


38.9 


.5367 


.7646 (N.S.) 


92. Develop teacher cadres for 
in-service on a geograph- 
ical basis. 


38.1 


22.1 


39.8 


1.7322 


.4206 (N.S.) 


94. Conduct research to generate 
knowledge for the develop- 
ment of innovative educa- 
tional procedures. 


48.7 


12.2 


39.1 


.2858 


.8668 (N.S.) 
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Q *50 percent or less of the staff respond Agree and 50 percent or less of the staif re- 
spond Disagree , and Chi square statistic fails to reject (not significant) the hypothe- 
sis of independence between responses and level of job classification. 
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A reliability coefficient of .63 was computed for items 50, 64, 65, 
67, 84, and 91 (Table 7) to which DPI staff responses indicated DPI was 
.aow engaged. This indicates that, on the average, out-of -house respon- 
dents who could recognize an activity in which the DPI was now engaged 
were likely to recognize other activities in which the DPI was also 
actively engaged. 

A reliability coefficient of .76 was computed for items 47, 48, 70, 
71, 74, and 76 (Table 8) to which DPI staff responses indicated DPI was not now 
engaged. This indicates that, on the average, out-of -house respondents 
who could recognize an activity in which the DPI was not now engaged were 
likely to recognize other activities in which the DPI also was not 
actively engaged. 

The reliability coefficients reported indicate agreement between the 
sample components surveyed for those items in which the DPI is perceived 
to be and not to be engaged. However, one may note from a visual in- 
spection of the correlation matrix (Table 10) that very little correla- 
tion exists between the ability, on the average, to recognize activities 
La which the DPI was not engaged if the respondents were aware of the 
activities in which the DPI was engaged, and vice versa. 

Correlation between attitudes of out-of-house respondents with their 
perceptions of and desires for DPI activities . Analysis using both par^s 
of the instrument allows for correlation between a particular group's 
attitude toward the Department and the way it may perceive the importance 
of certain activities, as well as correlation between a group's attitude 
toward the DPI and the way in which it may perceive the extent to which 
the Department is engaged in specific activities. 
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Cable 10. Correlation matrix (r. .) for total sample responses to items in Tables 7 and 8 





47 


48 


50 


64 


65 


67 


70 


71 


74 


76 


84 


1 

91 


47 


— 


.49 


.08 


.06 


-.06 


.00 


.31 


.23 


.35 


.39 


.02 


.04 


48 




— 


.10 


.05 


.01 


-.05 


.26 


.22 


.32 


.34 


.14 


.0? 


50 






— 


.17 


.16 


.15 


.08 


.02 


.06 


.10 


.24 


.13 


64 








— 


.27 


.19 


.01 


• 02 


-.02 


.11 


.19 


.19 


65 










— 


.44 


-.13 


.03 


-.12 


-.02 


.26 


.15 


67 












— 


-.12 


.02 


-.02 


.03 


.19 


.27 


70 
















.32 


.36 


.31 


-.05 


-.05 


71 


















.33 


.36 


.11 


.05 


74 




















.34 


.02 


.02 


76 






















.19 


.07 


84 
























.30 


91 




i 























: For all non-DPI subjects, responses to the suggested activities of the 
DPI were correlated with scores on the attitude scale. Two sets of cor- 
relation coefficients were calculated: 1) correlation of perceived DPI 
involvement in each activity with score on the attitude scale, and 2) cor- 
relation of desired DPI involvement with the attitude scale. 

For the first set of calculations, 27 of the 52 correlation coeffi- 
cients , or slightly more than half, were significant at the .05 level or 
beyond. All but one of these significant correlations were positive, 
indicating that for these items there is some trend for people who have 
positive attitudes toward the DPI to perceive more DPI involvement in 




these activities than did persons with less positive attitudes. 
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For the second set of correlations, 45 were significant at the .05 
level or beyond, indicating that, in general, the more positive a person's 
attitude toward the DPI, the more likely he is to want the DPI to be in- 
volved in the suggested activities. The average correlation between 
attitude and desires over all 52 items was r « .201, significant at 
p^.OOl, Again, all but one of the significant correlations were posi- 
tive. In both sets, the significant negative correlation was for the 
item **Tum the role of school approval over to a private accrediting 
agency/' People who are currently more satisfied with DPI operations 
were less likely to want the DPI to turn this operation over to someone 
else or to think that the DPI is now doing so. 

For all but two items for which there were correlations between per- 
ceived functioning and attitude, there were also significant correlations 
between desired functioning and attitude, and, in 23 of the 25 cases, 
the second correlation was more positive than the first. One may inter- 
pret this to mean that for these items persons who tend to have more 
positive attitudes toward the DPI are more likely to perceive DPI involve- 
ment in these areas and are even more likely to desire DPI involvement in 
these activities. 

A complete list of the items for %*hich the above relationship exists 
may be found by examining the starred items in Table 11. People with 
more positive attitudes toward the DPI wre more likely to desire DPI 
involvement in the following types of activities: conducting, encour- 
aging and reporting research; interpreting legislation; implementing 
a statewide data base; providing assistance to local superintendents 
in areas of difficulty; conducting manpower studies; aiding in needs 
assessments; and working on plans for an intermediate unit. In addition 

O 
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to the above activities, people with more positive attitudes toward the 
DPI were more likely to say that the DPI was now engaged in the following 
types of activities: planning area school offerings; coordinating teacher 
preparation programs; assigning personnel to work directly with Local 
schools; publishing position papers; working for increased financing and 
recommending alternate school finance models; working toward evaluation 
of output; and highlighting weaknesses in local schools. 

It is reasonable to conclude from the data that people with more posi- 
tive attitudes toward the DPI not only see the DPI as actively functioning 
in more areas than do people with less positive attitudes, but that they 
are also more willing to trust and desire DPI involvement in potentially 
more controversial areas of financing and regulation. Based upon this 
research evidence , expenditure of resources upon DPI public relations 
activities directed to fostering a positive clientele attitude, ijf suc- 
cessful , would support the DPI^s leadership potential in ^ wide variety 
of educational endeavors. 



Table 11. Correlation of out-of-house respondent attitudes with their desires for 
and perceptions of DPI activities 



Item 


Left Scale (Desires for) 
Correlation with 
Part I (Attitudes) 


Right Scale (Perceptions of) 
Correlation with 
Part I (Attitudes) 


43. Plan offerings in area 

schools to minimize dupli- 
cation and over-expansion 
of certain programs. 


• 08* 


.31** 


44. Coordinate the developwot 
of competency based pre- 
service and In-service 
teacher preparation 
programs. 


-•03 


.28** 


45. Establish criteria for the 
evaluation of educational 
Materials on the market. 


.09* 


.23** 



O *pi.05 
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Table 11 (cont.) 



Item 


Left Scale (Desires for) 
Correlation with 
Part I (Attitudes) 


Right Scale (Perceptions of) 
Correlation with 
Part I (Attitudes) 


46* Coordinate annual teacher 
conferences in subject 
matter areas. 


.07 


.17** 


H / • uperare ueniporarxxy locoj. 
school districts having 
problems that are not be- 
ing resolved locally. 


.05 


.06 


ho% i!«xcnange jjjti personnel vxcn 
personnel from local school 
districts on a short-term 
basis. 


.01 


.07* 


49. Assign DPI personnel to 

local school areas to work 
closely with systems in 
that area. 


-.03 


.18** 


50. Provide direct reference 
services to local school 
personnel. 


%08* 


.29** 


51. Provide services specifi- 
cally designed to assist 
small schools. 




.25** 


52. Provide research assistance 
to local school districts. 


16** 


.34** 


53. Provide proposal writing 
assistance to local school 
districts. 


.09* 


.21** 


5A. Develop deaonst ration pro- 
grau in planning and 
evaluation. 


.12** 


.27** 


55. Provide training for local 
school personnel in the use 
of comprehensive planning » 

^vfn 1 iLii ^ i on ^j>/*hr%^ /it w . jmA 

research methods. 


.09* 


.22** 


56. Conduct meetings at loca- 
tions throughout the state 
for school personnel and 
local citizens to interpret 
recent educational legis- 
tK^latlon. 


.08* 


.24** 
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Table 11 (cont.) 



Item 


Left Scale (Desires for) 
Correlation with 
Part I (Attitudes) 


Right Scale (Perceptions of) 
Correlation with 
Part 1 (Attitudes) 


57. Assist local school systems 
to evaluate and report the 
progress of their students 
to the community. 


.08* 


.13** 


58. Publish DPI position papers 
on current educational 
Issues. 


.04 


.22** 


59. Report relevant research 
In terms understandable 
to those working In local 
schools. 


.07* 


.37** 


60. Encourage research at the 
graduate institutions on 
problems Identified by the 
Department. 


.19** 


.15** 


61. Provide assistance to 

superintendents when they 
encounter difficulties In 
managing their districts. 


.14** 


.29** 


62. Maintain a research pro- 
gram to continuously evalu- 
ate the educational needs 
in Iowa. 


.18** 


.38** 


63. Carry out an in-depth study 
of building replacements 
and the construction of new 
facilities. 


HQ* 


.17** 


64. Define t plan^ and i^>leiBent 
a data base of information 
concerning educational pro- 
grama » stafft facilitiest 
finance t and pupils in 
grades IC-14. 


.12** 


.15** 


65. Cooperate with education 
groups to increase the 
appropriations for edu- 
cation. 


.03 


.38** 


66. Conduct a statewide testing 

program as a basis to pro- 
O „ vide information for deci- 
^^^^ making. 


.04 


-.03 
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Table 11 (cont.) 



Item 


Left Scale (Desires for) 
Correlation with 
Part I (Attitudes) 


Right Scale (Perceptions of) 
Correlation with 
Part I (Attitudes) 


67. The DPI should refCOOBmend 
alternative statf/ finance 
models for consideration 
by the legislature. 


-.01 


. 32** 


68. Establish special certlfl* 
cation for personnel with 
specialized knowledge who 
do not have teaching or 
administrative credentials^ 


.03 


.09* 


69. Develop and Implement cri- 
teria for classification 
of schools at level beyond 
mere approval. 


.03 


.09* 


70. Turn the role of school 
approval over to a private 
accrediting agency. 


-.17** 


-.08* 


71. Implement a state-con- 
trolled curriculum for the 
public schools. 


-.01 


-.06 


72. Define acceptable practices 
on the part of school boards 
Mith respect to hiring and 
firing. 


.05 


.12** 


73. Coordinate teacher educa- 
tion programs to eliminate 
unnecessary duplications. 


.04 


.30** 


74. Establish a uniform dress 
code for the schools of 
Iowa. 


.04 


-.03 


75. Supervise the instruction 

ftiven at non-Dublic schools. 
K-Jtmior college* 


-.01 


.06 


76* Develop a contractual plan 
wnereby tne DFI ana eAcn 
local district agree on 
dlstrict'-wide accoBpllsh<- 
■ents to be audited annually. 


.08* 


.05 


77. Study and evaluate the need 

for special service per- 
Z soimel. 


.09* 


.25** 
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Table 11 (cone.) 



Item 


Left Scale (Desires for) 
Correlation with 
Part I (Attitudes) 


Right Scale (Perceptions of) 
Correlation with 
Part I (Attitudes) 


78. Utilize advisory committees 
to evaluate DPI activities* 


.03 


.34** 


79* Develop and implement pro- 
gram for lay public on 
evaluating local school 
educational programs. 


.00 


.14** 


ho* Assist institutions of 

higher education in revis- 
ing their programs of pre- 
service and graduate educa- 
tion to meet emerging needs. 


.06 


.28** 

i 


81. Bring personnel from school 
districts with similar 
problems together to work 
on solutions. 


.09* 


.27** 


82. Involve educators » citi- 
zens, and students in the 
formulation of goals for 
education in Iowa. 


1 n** 




83. Determine annually the areas 
of critical manpower short-* 
ages. 


.14** 


.19** 


84. Provide assistance to local 
schools In conducting needs 
assessments. 


.15** 


.32** 


85. Work with local schools* area 
schools and county systems to 
develop recommendations for 
an Intermediate educational 
unit« 


.14** 


.34** 


86. Assist local school districts 
in developing meaningful 
goals and translating the 
goals into measurable terms. 


.18** 


.37** 


87. Make consultant-type evalua- 
tion visits to all schools 
on regular basis rather than 
Q by invitation. 

ERLC 


.02 


.08* 
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Table 11 (conC.) 



Item 


Left Scale (Desires for) 
Correlation with 
Part I (Attitudes) 


Right Scale (Perceptions of) 
Correlation with 
Part I (Attitudes) 


88. Highlight we.akuesses in local 
s/chool districts as a requi- 
site to improving education 
in Iowa. 


.01 


.15** 


07» rrovxoe ujL/acCu pxttuxixn^^ 

services to county and local 
school districts to v-^btain 
additional funding Jtvom 
federal and private soijrces. 


.01 


.21** 


90. Focus evaluation of schools 
upon performance of students 
rather than on the number of 

liKMT^ hnnlts And Other in^ 

put measures. 


.01 


.22** 

. — — 


91. Assist area schools in es"- 

uouxxoiiX4i|^ y ^ ci uio c u 

the manpower needs of the 
local community. 


.11** 


.28** 


92. Develop teacher cadres for 
in-service on a geographi- 
cal basis. 


.08* 


.06 


93. Foster a series of demon- 
stration schools in the 
state. 


.11** 


.12** 


94. Conduct research to generate 
knowledge for the develop- 
aent of Innovative educa- 
tional procedures. 


.15** 


.26** 



Sample component comparisons of desires for and perceptions of DPI 
activities . For each item in the second part of the Instrument » a t-test 
was used to test for significant differences between desired DPI involve- 
ment In an activity and perceived current Involvement in that activity. 
In addition, a correlation coefficient was computed for each item to 
^ estimate the degree of relationship between desired and perceived 

ERIC 
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involvement in an activity. A high degree of satisfaction with the DPI 
for a given activity would be represented by a situation with a strong 
correlation between perceived and desired involvement and no significant 
difference between the average perceived involvement and average desired 
involvement. In such a situation, people who thougjit the DPI should be 
involved in an activity thought that the DPI was now engaged in that area, 
and people who did not think the DPI should be involved would perceive 
less involvement in the area. In addition, there would be no important 
discrepancy between the perceived and desired involvement. 

For respondents from the public schools , this ideal situation (where 
rj^.SO and the t-value between perceived and desired was not significant) 
was present for only one item (//47. ^'Operate temporarily local school 
districts having problems that are not being resolved locally"). For this 
item, the correlation between desired and perceived DPI involvement was 
r « .Al. There was no significant difference between the average desired 
involvement (5.1) and average perceived involvement (4«7 )> To summarize, 
public school respondents neither wanted nor perceived involvement in 
the activity noted in item H7 (see Table 12). 

One reason why more items did not meet these criteria of Ideal satis- 
faction with DPI activities was that, for 51 of the 52 activities listed 
in this section of the questionnaire, there were statistically significant 
differences among public school respondents between perceived and desired 
DPI involvement in each activity (see Table 12). In all but three cases, 
the differences were in the direction of desiring more involvement by 
the DPI in the suggested areas than is currently perceived* The three 
exceptions were: item 70, Turn the role of school approval over to a 
private accrediting agency; item 71, Implement a state-controlled curricu- 
lum for the public schools; and item 74, Establish a uniform dress code 
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Table 12. Statistical workups for items in Part II by public school and DPI sample 
components 



Item 


Public School 
Left- Right Hand 
Scale Correlation 


Public School 
Left-Right Hand 
Scale Paired t-Test 


Public School 
[Left-Right Hand 
Scale Means 


DPI Left-Right Hand 
Scale Correlation 


DPI Left-Right Hand 
Scale Paired t-Test 


DPI Left-Right Hand 
[ Scale Means 


43* Plan offerings in area 

schools to minimize dupli- 
cation and over— expansion 
of certain programs • 


.12* 


14.56** 


8.9 


.15 


8.32** 


9.4 


44. Coordinate the development 
of competency based p re- 
service and in-service 
teacher preparation 
programs. 


-.00 


17.30** 


12.0 
7.9 


-.14 


11.18** 


12. 9 
8.0 


45. Establish criteria for the 
evaluation of educational 
materials on the market* 


.21** 


15.34** 


10.4 
6.8 


.35** 


8.04** 


9.2 
5.7 


46. Coordinate annual teacher 
conferences in subject 
matter areas. 


.23** 


13.59** 


11.4 
8.5 


.33** 


7.85** 


11.8 
8.9 


47. Operate temporarily local 
school districts having 
problems that are not 
being resolved locally. 


.41** 


1.93 


5.1 
4.7 


.32** 


.93 


3.6 
3.2 


48« Exchange DPI personnel with 
personnel from local school 
districts on a short-term 
basis. 


.10* 


13.24** 


8.0 
4.6 


-.02 


11.27** 


9.4 
3.1 


49, Assign DPI personnel to 

local school areas to work 
closely with systems in 
that area. 


.13** 


r- 

15.85** 


11.1 
7.3 


.10 


7.36** 


9.7 
5.7 


50. Provide direct reference 
services to local school 
personnel • 

1£* P6.05 


.36** ' 


12.25** 


11.6 
9.5 


.44** 


7.18** 


11.3 
9.1 



** P^.Ol 
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Table 12 (cont.) 



Item 


Public School 
Left-Right Hand 
Scale Correlation 


Public School 
Left-Right Hand 
Scale Paired t-Test 


Public School 
Left-Right Hand 
Scale Means 


DPI Left-Right Hand 
Scale Correlation 


DPI Left-Right Hand 
Scale Paired t-Test 


DPI Left-Right Hand 
Scale Means 


51. Provide services specifi- 
cally designed to assist 
small schools. 


.09* 


8.95** 


10.4 
8.0 


.34** 


2.91** 


9.4 
8.1 


52. Provide research assis- 
tance to local school 
districts. 


.17** 


13.51** 


12.5 
9.8 


.17* 


10.27** 


12.2 
8.0 


53. Provide proposal writing 

oca *{ ot* iiTi/^o fTi 1r*r»a1 Qr*Hor*l 

districts. 


.25** 


11.90** 


10.8 
8.2 


.38** 


5.82** 


10.6 
8.4 


54. Develop demonstration pro- 
grams in planning and 
evaluation. 


.09* 


18.21** 


12.0 
8.3 


-.16 


8.15** 


11.6 
8.0 


55* Provide traininc: for local 
school personnel in the 
use of comprehensive plan- 
ning , evaluation tech" 
niqueSy and research 

TTiPt*H nrlfi . 


.23** 


16.81** 


11.2 
7.6 


.04 


9.14** 


11.2 
7.5 


56. Conduct meetings at loca- 
tions throughout the state 
for school personnel and 

recent educational legis- 
lation. 


.16** 


18.94** 


12.2 
7.8 


-.02 


11.21** 


12.8 
8.0 


57. Assist 1oc£l1 school systems 
to evaluate and report the 
progress of their students 
to the community. 


.33** 


9.19** 


7.9 
5.7 


.29** 


7.22** 


9.6 
6.5 


58. Publish DPI position papers 
Q on current educational 

ER^ 


.14** 


14.15** 


11.9 
8.7 


-.16 


11.11** 


12.1 
6.3 
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Table 12 (cont.) 



Item 


Public School 
Left-Right Hand 
Scale Correlation 


Public School 
Left-Right Hand 
Scale Paired t-Test 


Public School 
Left-Right Hand 
Scale Means 


DPI Left-Right Hand 
Scale Correlation . 


DPI Left-Right Hand 
Scale Paired t-Test 


DPI Left-Right Hand 
Scale Means 


59. Report relevant research 
in terms understandable to 
those working in local 
schools. 


.02 


21.30** 


13.1 
8.8 


-.08 


12.66** 


12.9 
7.3 


60* Encourage research at the 
graduate institutions on 
problems identified by 
the Department. 


.04 


14.56** 


11.8 
8.5 


.05 


9.08** 


12.1 
7.9 


61. Provide assistance to 

superintendents when they 
encounter difficulties in 
managing their districts. 


.36** 


13.52** 


11.9 
9.4 


.28** 


9.48** 


12.3 
9.1 


62. Maintain a research pro- 
gram to continuously 
evaluate the educational 
needs in Iowa* 


.18** 


20.35** 


IJ. 3 

9.7 


-.02 


11.76** 


12.8 
7.8 


63* Carry out an in-depth 
study of building re- 
placements and the 
construction of new 
facilities. 


.21** 


8.94** 


9.5 
7.5 


.14 


6.98** 


11.0 
8.2 


64. Define, plan, and imple- 
ment a data base of in- 
formation concerning 
educational programs, 
staff, facilities, 
finance, and pupils in 
grades K,-14. 


.20** 


9.38** 


11.4 
9.5 


.08 


8.32** 


12.5 
9.1 


65. Cooperate with education 

groups to increase the 
id appropriations for edu- 
ERXC cation. 


.16** 


19.70** 


13.8 
10.1 


.09 


10.37** 


13.2 
9.2 
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Table 12 (cont.) 



Item 


Public School 
Left-Right Hand 
Scale Correlation 


Public School 
Left-Right Hand 
Scale Paired t-Test 


Public School 
Left-Right Hand 
Scale Means 


DPI Left-Right Hand 
IScale Correlation 


DPI Left-Right Hand 
Scale Paired t-Test 


DPI Left-Right Hand 
Scale Means 


66. Conduct a statewide test- 
ing program as a basis to 
provide information for 
decision making. 


.40** 


2.57** 


6.1 

5.6 


.43** 


3.69** 


7.4 
6.0 


67. The DPI should recommend 
alternative state finance 
models for consideration 
by the legislature. 


.16** 


19 .78** 


13.3 
9.4 


.24** 


11. 38** 


13.2 
9.7 


68. Establish special cer- 
tification for personnel 
with specialized knowl- 

pdcp TjTin dn nnt Ti^^vp 

teaching or administra- 
tive credentials. 






9.8 

7 


1 7 


R ^^•k'k 


11.6 

7 


69. Dpv^I on anH "iTnnlpmftnt 

criteria for classifica- 
tion of schools at level 
beyond mere approval. 


.26** 


11.77** 


9.3 
6.4 


-.04 


9.59** 


10.4 
5.6 


70. Turn the role of school 
approval over to a pri- 
vate accrediting agency. 


,37** 


- 6.70** 


2.1 
3.4 


.23* 


- .73 


2.6 
3.0 


71. Implement a state-con- 
trolled curriculum for 
Lne puoxxc scnooxs* 


.41** 


- 9.86** 


2.7 
4.9 


.30** 


- 1.31 


2.6 
3.2 


72. Define acceptable prac- 
tices on the part of 
school boards with re- 
spect to hiring and 
firing. 


.22** 


16.41** 


11.6 
7.3 


.24** 


7.30** 


9.7 
6.1 


73. Coordinate teacher educa- 
tion programs to eliminate 
unnecessary duplications. 


.02 


23.06** 


12.8 
7.3 


.04 


11.81** 


12.6 
7.1 
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Table 12 (cont.) 



Item 


Public School 
Left-Right Hand 
Scale Correlation 


Public School 
Left-Right Hand 
Scale Paired t-Test 


Public School 
Left-Right Hand 
Scale Means 


DPI Left-Right Hand 
Scale Correlation 


DPI Left-Right Hand 
Scale Paired t-Test 


DPI Left-Right Hand 
Scale Means 


74. Establish a uniform dress 
code for the schools ox 
Iowa. 


,28** 


- 2.00* 


1.5 
1.9 


.48** 


- 3.81** 


0.9 
1.9 


75. Supervise the instrrction 
given at non-public 
schools, K- junior college. 


.44** 


5.66** 


■ 8.9 
7.4 


.38** 


3 . 70** 


8.5 
6.7 


76. Develop a contractual plan 
whereby the DPI and each 
local district agree on 
district-wide accomplish- 
ments to be audited 
annually. 


.31** 


4.95** 


6.5 

5.4 


.17 


6.83** 


7.9 
4.8 


77. Study and evaluate the need 
for special service per- 
sonnel. 


.15** 


12.60** 


11.8 
9.2 


-.11 


8.96** 


12.3 
8.4 


78. Utilize advisory committees 
to evaluate DPI activities. 


.04 


17.07** 


12.0 
8.4 


.00 


6.29** 


11.2 
8.1 


79. Develop and implement pro- 
gr^im for lay public on 
evaluating local school 
educational programs. 


.11* 


12.50** 


9.6 
6.5 


-.03 


8.87** 


10.2 
5.8 


80. Assist institutions of 

higher education in revis- 
ing their programs of pre- 
service and graduate educa- 
tion to meet emerging needs. 


-.00 


22.16** 


12.7 
7.9 


-.16 


12.70** 


13.4 
8.4 


81. Bring personnel from school 
districts with similar 
problems together to work 
on solutions. 

O 

mc 


. 17** 


19.89** 


11.8 
7.7 


.09 


12 . 77.** 


12.9 
8.2 
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Table 12 (cont.) 



Item 


Public School 
Left-Right Hand 
Scale Correlation 


Public School 
Left-Right Hand 
Scale Paired t-Test 


Public School 
Left-Right Hand 
Scale Means 


DPI Left-Right Hand 
Scale Correlation 


DPI Left-Right Hand 
Scale Paired t-Test 


DPI Left-Right Hand 
Scale Means 


82. Involve educators, citi- 
zenSf and students In the 
formulation of goals for 
education In Iowa. 


.07 


19.73** 


12. 3 
7.5 


-.08 


13.68** 


13.2 
7.4 


83* Determine annually the 
areas of critical man- 
power shortages. 


.25** 


10.71** 


10.7 
8.4 


.20* 


6.13** 


10.7 
7.9 


84 « Provide assistance to local 
schools in conducting needs 
assessments. 


.09** 


13.88** 


11.9 
9.2 


.04 


11.29** 


12.6 
8.4 


85 « Work with local schools^ 
area schools and county 
systems to develop recom- 
mendations for an inter- 
mediate educational unit. 


.22** 


U.76** 


11.6 
9.2 


.07 


8.92** 


12.6 
9.1 


86* Assist local school dis- 
tricts in developing mean- 
ingful goals and trans- 
lating the goals into 
measurable terms* 


.14** 


13.03** 


11.2 
8.4 


-.04 


9.91** 


12.2 
8.3 


87 « Make consultant- type evalu- 
ation visits to all achoola 
on regular basis rather 
than by invitation. 


.04 


12.99** 


10.2 
6.6 


-.11 


10.10** 


11.8 
6.4 


88. Highlight weaknesses in 
local school districts as 
a requisite to improving 
education In Iowa. 


.23** 


6.98** 


9.3 
7,6 


.13 


3.37** 


9.4 
7.8 


89. Provide direct planning 
services to county and 
local school districts to 
Pp9p obtain additional funding 
from federal and private 
sources. 


.24** 


17.04** 


12.0 
8.5 


. 31**1 


6.32** 
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Table 12 (conC.) 



90. 



91. 



92. 



93. 



94. 
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Q CO 


Focus evaluation of schools 
uDon Der£onBaiice o£ stu** 
dents rather thsn on the 
nuaber of library books and 
other Input aeasures. 


.06 


14.90** 


10.5 
6.6 


-.09 


11.71** 


12.5 
6.7 


Assist area schools In 
establishing prograas to 
aeet the nanpover needs 
of the local coonunity. 


.20** 


16.07** 


12.0 
8.7 


.02 


10.16** 


13.2 
9.1 


Develop teacher cadres for 
In-service on a geographi- 
cal basis. 


.09 


12.69** 


10.1 
7.4 


.07 


8.46** 


10.8 
7.2 


Foster a series of demon- 
stration schools In the 
state. 


.28** 


9.14** 


8.6 
6.5 


.16 


7.15** 


8.7 

5.4 


Conduct lesearch to gen- 
erate knowledge for the 
development of Innovative 
educational procedures* 


.07 


14.11** 


U.8 
8.9 


.02 


8.59** 


11.4 
7.5 



for the schools of Iowa. For these strongly regulatory iteut there vas» 
on the averagt* «>re perceived than desired DPI invol>wasnt reported. 

The fact that > for ^ of the 52 items > public school respondents 
desired significantly spre Involveaent than they now ^rceive indicates 
a strong desire for increased services from the DPI . 
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Items for which the average perceived involvement was below 8.0 and 
the average desired involvement was above 8«0» and for which there were 
significant mean differences^ represent items for which the average public 
school respondent did not now think the DPI was currently involved^ but 
for which DPI involvement was seen as desirable. Items following this 
pattern included items listed below in Table 13. 



Table 13. Items for which there were statistically significant mean 

differences among public school respondents between desired 
and perceived DPI involvement and for which desired involve- 
ment average>8.0 and perceived involvement average <8.0 



44. Coordinate the development of competency based pre-service and 
in-service teacher preparation programs* 

45. Establish criteria for the evaluation of educational materials 
on the market. 

49. Assign DPI personnel to local school areas to work closely with 
systems in that area. 

55. Provide training for local school personnel in the use of com*- 
pitthensive planning^ evaluation techniques^ and research methods^ 

56. Conduct meetings at locations throughout the state for school 
personnel and local citizens to Interpret recent educational 
legislation. 

63. Carry out an in-depth study of building replacements and the 
construction of new facilities. 

66. Establish special certification for personnel with specialized 

knowledge who do not have teaching or administrative credentials. 

69. Develop and implement criteria for classification of schools at 
level beyond mere approval. 

72. Define acceptable practices on the part of school boards with 
respect to hiring and firing. 

73. Coordinate teacher education programs to eliminate unnecessary 
dt4>lications. 

Q 75. Supervise the instruction given at ncn»public schools^ K-Jtmior 
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college. 
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Table 13 (coat,) 

79. Develop and Implement program for lay public on evaluating local 
school educational programs, 

80, Assib/t institutions of higher education in revising their programs 
of pre-service and graduate education to meet emerging needs. 

81. Bring personnel from school districts with siinilar problems to- 
gether to work on solutions, 

82, Involve educators » citizens » and students in the formulation of 
goals for education in lovra, 

87. H^ke consultant- type evaluation visits to all schools on regular 
basis rather than by invitation « 

88, Highlight weaknesses iu local school districts as a requisite to 
improving education in Iowa, 

90. Focus evaluation of schools upon performance of students rather 
than on the number of library books and other input meaaures* 

92, Develop teacher cadres for in-service on a geographical basis, 

93, Foster a series of demonstration schools in the state. 

Items for which the average desired involvement among public school 
respondents was the bluest (xJ^13,0} related to reporting research in 
terms understandable to local personnel; maintaining a program to evalu- 
ate educational needs in the state; cooperating with other groups to work 
for increased educational appropriations; and recommending alternative 
plans for school finance to the legislature (Items S9» 62 » 6S» and 67), 

Items with the greatest correlation between perceived and desired DPI 
Involvement were generally items with low average perceived and desired 
involvement. The exceptions were item 30 » Provide direct inference services 
to local school personnel (correlation between desired and perceived involve- 
ment was calculated at r « ,36; public scIuk>1 perscmnel desired DPI involve- 
ment in this area (x^ ■ 11,6) and perceived involvement (Sj^ « 9,5)) and item 
61, Provide assistance to superintendents when they encounter difficulties 
^ in managing their districts (r » ,36, 1^ - 11,9 » and ^ » 9,4), 

ERIC 
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No items had statistically significant correlation in the negative 
direction. The average correlation between desired and perceived in- 
volvement over all activities was Y = .19, indicating some general ten- 
dency of agreement between desired and perceived DPI involvement in the 
areas covered by these items. The average correlation, while not strong, 
is positive, indicating that people who see a possible DPI activity as 
being more important also exhibit some tendency to perceive more current 
DPI involvement in the activity. 

Three items had statistically significant negative t values: item 70, 
Turn the role of school approval over to a private accrediting agency; 
item 71, Implement a state-controlled curriculum for the public schools, 
and item 74, Establish a uniform dress code for the schools of lowa.- 
These differences indicate that although public school respondents were 
generally quite certain they did not think it was important for the DPI 
to be involved in these areas, they were significantly less sure of the 
lack of current DPI involvement. 

As noted in Table 12, similar correlation analyses and t-tests were 
conducted for DPI staff members. For DPI staff, there was a lower average 
correlation between desired and perceived importance; "r = .13 for DPI 
employees compared to "r = .19 for public school respondents. There were 
no statistically significant negative correlations for DPI employees be- 
tween desired and perceived involvement in any of the activities- For 49 
out of 52 items, there were significant differences between the average 
perceived and average desired DPI involvement. In each of the 49 cases, 
DPI staff means were higher for desired than perceived involvement. The 
three items for which the me.ans were not significantly different were: 
item 47, Operate temporarily local school districts having problems that 
^^are not being resolved locally; item 70, Turn the role of school approval 
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over to a private accrediting agency; and item 71, Implement a state- 
controlled curriculum for the public schools. 

For DPI staff, the items for which the average desired involvement 
values were the highest (x^ >13.0) were; item 65, Cooperate with edu- 
cation groups to increase the appropriations for education; item 67, 
Recommend alternative state finance models for consideration by the 
legislature; item 82, Involve educators, citizens, and students in the 
formulation of goals for education in Iowa; and item 91, Assist area 
schools in establishing programs to meet the manpower needs of the 
local community. 

The average difference between desired and perceived importance 
for the 52 items as shown in Table 14 was somewhat higher for DPI staff 
(x « 3.5) than for public school personnel (X ■ 2.8). As shown in 
Table 12, this was due to a higher average desired importance for DPI 
staff (x " 10.7) compared to desired importance ifor public school per- 
sonnel (x • 10.4) and a lower average perceived functioning for DPI 
staff Oc " 7.2) AS compared to public school personnel (T " 7.6). One 
explanation of these differences is that DPI staff would be in a posi- 
tion to be more informed about what the DPI is now doing and to form more 
sharply defined opinions about what the DPI ought to do than are public 
school personnel. Thus, DPI averages are more likely to be further re- 
moved from average scale responses. This would indicate greater cer- 
tainty among DPI staff about the current or desired involvement of the 
DPI in various activities. 
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Table 14. Mean difference between left (desired) and right (perceived) hand scale: Part II 



Item 


DPI 
Admin. 


DPI 
Consult. 


DPI 


Public 
School 


43. Plan offerings In area schools to 
nrtnlmlze duDllcatlon and over"" 
expansion of certain programs. 


2.94 


3.82 


3.60 


3.37 


ix>oruxnaue cne Gevciupiuciiu ui. 
competency based pre-service and 
in-service teacher preparation 
programs. 


4.00 


5.12 


4.89 


4.07 


45. Establish criteria for the evalu*^ 
at ion of educational niaterials on 
the market. 


3.57 


3.63 


— V 

3.50 


3.64 


46. Coordinate annual teacher confer- 
ences in subject matter areas. 


2.63 


3.00 


2.89 


2.88 


ftf/« uperace ueinporarxxy xucax scuuux 
districts having problems that 
are not being resolved locally. 


0.94 


0.29 


0.40 


0.44 


48. Exchange DPI personnel with per- 
sonnel from local school districts 
OD a 8noru"*uem DaBxs. 


5.85 


6.41 


6.34 


3.41 


49. Assign DPI personnel to local 

scnoox areas uo wor^iv uxuocxy wxuii 
systems in that area. 




1 Q1 




1 77 


DU. Irrovxce oxrect ieietenue »ciViuco 
to local school personnel. 


1.97 


2.33 


2.16 


2.16 


SI Pr*nvf#tA ftc»rvfr>Aa SOfiCifipallV dfi"* 

signed to assist small schools. 


0.56 


1.61 


1.27 


2.38 


52. Provide research assistance to 
local school districts. 


5.09 


3.74 


4.19 


2.71 


53. Provide proposal writing assistance 
to local school districts. 


2.80 


2.16 


2.21 


2.56 


54. Develop demonstration programs in 
planning and evaluation. 


3.91 


3.54 


3.64 


3.76 


55. Provide training for local school 
personnel in the use of compre- 
hensive planning » evaluation tech- 
Q nlques, and research methods. 


4.09 


3.59 


3.69 


3.53 
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Table 14 (conC.) 



Item 


Admin. 


DPT 
Consjult. 


DPI 


Public 
School 


56 • Conduct meetings at locations 

personnel and local citizens to 
Interpret recent educational 
le glslatlon • 


5.57 


4.50 


4.78 


4.47 


57. Assist local school systems to 
evaluate and report the progress 
ot tneir students to Lcie conuuunxuy* 


3.34 


3.04 


3.07 


2.17 


58. Publish DPI position papers on 
current educational Issuer i 


6.31 


5.84 


5.80 


3.24 


Report relevant research in terms 
understandable to those working in 
local schools. 


5.71 


5.64 


5.62 


4.28 


ou« Cincourage researcn au une {^c^ciau 
ate institutions on problems 
identified by the Department. 


4.29 


4.04 


4.14 


3.28 


OX. rrovxae assxscance uo superxn* 
tendents when they encounter 
difficulties In managing their 
districts. 


3.31 


3.11 


3.16 


2.49 


62. Maintain a research program to 
continuously evaluate the educa- 
tional needs in Iowa. 


5.89 


4.61 


4.92 


3.59 


63. Carry out an in-depth study of 
construction of new facilities. 




9 7Q 




^ « uo 


64. Define, plan, and implement a 

aaca oase ox xniormauxon concern 
Ing educational programs, staff, 
facilities, finance, and pupils 
in grades K-14. 




2.90 


3.36 


1.93 


65. Cooperate with education groups to 
Increase the appropriations for 
education. 


3.66 


4.18 


3.97 


3.71 


66. Conduct a statewide testing pro- 
gram as a basis to provide Infor*- 
matlon for decision making. 


1.57 


1.46 


1.43 


0.56 


67. The DPI should recommend altema- 
O .tive state finance madels for 
ERJjj^ consideration by the legislature. 


2.91 


3.95 


3.55 


3.84 
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Table 14 (cont.) 



Item 


DPI 
Admin. 


DPI 
Consult. 


DPI 


Public 
School 


68. Establish special certificatlpn 
for personnel with specialized 
knowledge who do not have teaching 
or administrative credentials* 


5.23 


3.61 


4.09 


2.52 


69. Develop and implement criteria for 
classification of schools at level 
beyond mere approval. 


J . ^ / 


A 9A 
*♦ • £.0 




Z • oO 


70. Turn the role of school approval 
over CO a pnvacc aucc^cuxuxiig 
agency. 


0. 34 


-0.38 


-0.34 


-1.26 


71* Implement a state-controlled cur- 

LJ.VUJ.UIU J.UL Lilts ^UUXXv OVilUUXEl . 


-0.31 


-0.68 


-.055 


-2.16 


72. Define acceptable practices on the 
to hiring and firing. 


4 69 


3 20 


3 61 


A 26 


grams to eliminate unnecessary 
duplications. 


5.06 


5.20 


5.13 


5.51 


74. Establish a uniform dress code for 
the schools Iowa. 




-0.37 


-1.34 


-1.02 


-0.38 


75. Supervise the insti^iction given at 


2.91 


1.41 


1.86 


1.48 


76* Develop a contractual plan whereby 
Cue urL ana eacn xocax aiSLnci. 
agree on district-wide accomplish- 
ments to be audited annually. 


4.89 


2.36 


3.03 


1.13 


/ / . btudy and evaluate the need ror 
special service personnel. 


4.14 


3.82 


3.90 


2.57 


78. Utilize advisory committees to 
evaluate DPI activities. 


4.69 


2.68 


3.15 


3.67 


79. Develoo and imnlement orosram for 
lay public on evaluating local 
school educational programs. 


5.56 


3.85 


4.36 


3.07 


80. Assist institutions of higher edu- 
cation in revising their programs 
of pre-servlce and graduate educa- 
^ tlon to meet emerging needs. 

RIC 


4.94 


5.09 


4.98 


4.81 



Table 14 (cont.) 

Item 


57 - 

DPI 
Admin. 


DPI 
Consult. 


DPI 


Public 
School 


81. Bring personnel from school dis- 
tricts with similar problems to- 
gether to work on solutions. 


5.46 


4.45 


4.72 


4.10 


82. Involve educators, citizens, and 
students in the formulation of 
goals for education in Iowa. 


6.83 


5.23 


5.70 


4.34 


83. Determine annually the areas of 
critical manpower shortages. 


3.43 


2.61 


2.82 


2.32 


84. Provide assistance to local schools 
In conducting needs assessments. 


4.34 


4.18 


4.20 


2.64 


85. Work with local schools, area 
schools £ind county systems to 
develop recommendations for an 
intermediate educational unit. 


3.86 


3.46 


3.55 


2.42 


86. Assist local school districts in 
developing meaningful goals and 
translating the goals into measur- 
able terms. 


4.51 


3.66 


3.86 


2.77 


87. Make consultant- type evaluation 
visits to all schools on regular 
basis rather than by invitation. 


7.23 


4.60 


5.46 


3.62 


88. Highlight weaknesses in local school 
districts as a requisite to improv- 
ing education In Iowa. 


3.09 


1.09 


1.64 


1.66 


89. Provide direct planning services to 
county and local school districts 
to obtain additional funding from 
federal £ind private sources. 


2.11 


2.29 


2.17 


3.49 


90. Focus evaluation of schools upon 
performance of students rather 
than on the number of library 
books and other input measures. 


8.00 


5.01 


5.81 


3.87 


91. Assist area schools in establish- 
ing programs to meet the manpower 
needs of the local community. 


4.06 


4.06 


4.08 


3.25 


92. Develop teacher cadres for in- 
service on a geographical basis. 


4.80 


3.23 


3.64 


2.70 



ERIC 
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Table 14 (cont.) 



Item 


DPI 
Admin . 

A^VIIil lilt . 


DPI 


DPI 


Public 
School 


93. 


Foster a series of demonstration 
schools in the state. 


4.15 


3.17 


3.34 


2.11 


94. 


Conduct research to generate knowl-- 
edge for the development of inno-- 
vative educational procedures. 


3.69 


3.93 


3.89 


2.95 


OVERALL AVERAGE 


3.95 


3.33 


3.48 


2.78 



Perceptions of County School and Area School Personnel 

Because of the small saHiple sizes for county unit and area school 
personnel an.d the low rate of return for county unit personnel (50 per- 
cent), the investigators present the data from these components with a 
cautionary note to the reader. The data will be handled descriptively 
and in some cases statistical inferences will be made. In cases of 
self-evident trends, however, the investigators leave to further study 
the validation and explanation of saii5)le responses reported in this 
section. 

Part I.: Attitude . The overall attitude of respondents from county 
schools as taken from the mean response to Part I of the instrument 
(x = 9.17) and of respondents from area schools (x « 8.62) was found to 
be not significantly different from the oveiall attitude response of 
public school (combined large and small district sample components) re- 
spondents (x = 9.08), or different from the overall attitude response 
of DPI respondents (x = 8.63). AnalyjJis of v^A^riance yielded an F sta- 
tistic of 2.252, which was Insufficient to reject the null hypothesis 
of no difference between the means. 
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County school people responded positively to 33 of the 42 items, 
while area school people responded positively to 29 of the 42 items in 
Part I (Attitude Scale) . There were no extremely polar negative responses 
(score of 4 or below) in either group and both groups responded highly 
positively (score of 12 or more) to the same two items (8 and 21). These 
responses indicated that the respondents believed that the DPI generally 
does more good than harm, and eliminating most of the activities of the 
DPI would be of some loss to education* 

Part II : Desires for and perceptions of DPI activities * For each item 
in the second part of the instrument, a t-test was used to test for sig- 
nificant differences between desired DPI involvement in an activity and 
perceived current involvement in that activity. In addition, a corre- 
lation coefficient was computed for each item to estimate the degree 
of relationship between desired and perceived involvement in an activity. 
As described earlier in this report, a high degree of satisfaction with 
the DPI for a given activity would be represented by a situation with 
a strong correlation between perceived and desired involvement and no 
significant difference between the average perceived involvement and 
average desired involvement. In such a situation, people who thought 
the DPI should be involved in an activity thought that the DPI was now 
engaged in that area, and people who did not think the DPI should be 
involved would perceive less involvement in the area. In addition, 
there would be no important discrepancy between the perceived and desired 
involvement. 

For respondents from county units, this ideal situation (where 
r^.30 and the t-value between perceived and desired was not significant) 
was preiSent for two items (#47. "Operate temporarily local school 
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districts having problems that are not being resolved locally"; 
#66. "Conduct a statewide testing program as a basis to provide infor- 
mation for decision making"). As may be noted from Table 15 and as s\m- 
marized in Table 16 contained in Appendix IX, for item 47 the correlation 
between desired and perceived DPI involvement was r = .48 and there was 
no significant difference between the average desired involvement (5.56) 
and average perceived involvement (4.83). For item 66 the correlation 
between desired and perceived DPI involvement was r = .35 and there was no 
significant difference between the average desired involvement (6.75) 
and average perceived involvement (6.08). To summarize, county unit 
respondents neither wanted nor perceived involvement in the activities 
noted in items 47 and 66. 
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Table 15. Statistical workups for items in Part II by county unit and area school 
sample components 



Item 


County School 
Left-Right Hand 
Scale Correlation 


County School 
Left-Right Hand 
Scale Paired t-Test 


County School 
Left-Right Hand 
Scale Means 


Area School 
Left-Right Hand 
Scale Correlation 


Area School 
Left-Right Hand 
Scale Paired t-Test 


Area School 
Left-Right Hand 
Scale Means 


43. Plan offerings in area 

schools to minimize dupli- 
cation and over-expansion 
of certain programs. 


.01 


7.34** 


12.73 
8.56 


-.00 


2.76** 


13.26 
10.48 


44. Coordinate the development 
of competency based p re- 
service and in-serv.Lce 
teacher preparation 
programs. 


.02 


9.84** 


12.98 
7.89 


.27 


3.75** 


11.00 
7.65 


45. Establish criteria for the 
evaluation of educational 
materials on the market. 


.16 


9.23** 


11.88 
6.05 


-.15 


4.52** 


9.97 
5.60 


46. Coordinate annual teacher 
conferences in subject 
matter areas. 


.03 


7.25** 


8.09 


.25 


2.95** 


11 26 
8.94 


47. Operate temporarily local 
school di:^tricts having 
problems that are not 
being resolved locally. 


• 48** 


1.45 


5.56 
4.83 


.38* 


.51 


3.9C 
3.47 


48. Exchange DPI personnel 

with personnel from local 
school districts on a 
short-term basis. 


.05 


7.59** 


8.94 
4.36 


.22 


3.71** 


8.17 
4.30 


49. Assign DPI personnel to 

local school areas to work 
closely with systems in 
that area. 


.06 


7.91** 


10.97 
5.99 


.18 


3.56** 


9.97 
6.77 


50. Provide direct reference 
services to local school 
personnel. 


.29** 


6.05** 

* 


11.27 
8.47 


.19 


3.22** 


11.20 
8.93 



o 

1^ *p^.05 
**P<.01 
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Table 15 (cont.) 



Item 


County School 
Left-Right Hand 
Scale Correlation 


County School 
Left-Right Hand 
Scale Paired t-Test 


County School 
Left- Right Hand 
Scale Means 


Area School 
Left-Right Hand 
Scale Correlation 


Area School 
Left-Right Hand 
Scale Paired t-^Test 


Area School 
Left-Right Hand 
Scale Means 


51. Provide services specifi- 
cally designed to assist 
small schools. 


.32** 


5.33** 


10.06 
7.07 


.75** 


1.92 


9.30 
8.27 


52. Provide research assis- 
tance to local school 
districts. 


.04 


7.51** 


12.15 
8.40 


.25 


4.39** 


12.37 
9.10 


53. Provide proposal writing 

assistance to local school 
districts. 


-.01 


5.72** 


11.83 

8.47 ;^ 


.38* 


\ 

3.00** 


9.73 
7.23 


54. Develop demonstration pro- 
grams in planning and 
evaluation. 


.15 


6.33** 


11.85 
8.93 


.23 


4.90** 


11.35 
7.^5 


55- Provide traininit for local 
school personnel in the 
use of comprehensive plan- 
ning» evaluation tech- 
niques,, and research 
methods • 


.32** 


7.14** 


11.62 
8.38 


.10 


3.36** 


10.31 
7.03 


56. Conduct meetings at loca- 
tions throughout the state 
for school personnel and 
local citizens to Inter- 
pret recent educational 
legislation. 


.05 


11.24** 


13.16 
7.56 


.20 


4.80** 


12.03 
7.59 


57. Assist local school syscetts 
to evaluate and report the 
progress of their students 
to the community. 


.58** 


5.46** 


8.66 
6.48 


.49** 


2.72^ 


8.76 
6.52 


58. Publish DPI position 

papers on current educa- 
* . tional issues. 


-.06 


8.17** 


12.51 
6.16 


.31 


5.00** 


11.87 

?,,67 
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Table 15 (cont.) 



Item 


County School 
Left-Right Hand 
Scale Correlation 


Cotmty School 
Left-Right Hand 
Scale Paired t-Test 


County School 
Left-Right Hand 
Scale Means 


Area School 
Left-Right Hand 
Scale Correlation 


Area School 
Left-Right Hand 
Scale Paired t-Test 


Area School 
Left-Right Hand 
Scale Means 


59. Report relevant research 
in terms understandable to 
those working in local 
schools. 


-.33*^* 


8.82** 


13 00 
8.20 


.10 


5.96** 


. /o 

7.83 


60. Encourage research at the 
graduate institutions on 
problems Identified by the 
Department. 


.08 


8.89** 


12.22 
8.09 


.19 


5.33** 


12.50 
8.30 


61. Provide assistance to super-^ 
Intendants when they en- 
counter difficulties in 
managing their districts. 


-.09 


6.97** 


12.28 
9.22 


.08 


3.18** 


11.73 
9.30 


62. Maintain a research pro- 
gram to continuously evalu-* 
ate the educational needs 
in Iowa. 


.14 


8.24** 


12.42 
8.19 


.33 


8.24** 


13.60 
8.73 


63. Carry out an in-depth study 
of building replacements 
and the construction of new 
facilities. 


.15 


3.03** 


8.67 
6.82 


.38* 


3.14** 


10.13 
7.40 


64. Define, plan, and implement 
a data base of information 
concerning educational pro<* 
grams, staff, facilities, 
finance 9 and pupils in 
grades K-14. 


.28** 


4.28** 


11.06 
9.05 


.42* 


4.56** 


1.1.68 
8.61 


65 • Cooperate with education 
groups to Increase the 
appropriations for educa-* 
tion. 

O 


• 13 


7.05** 


13.09 
9.65 


-.19 


5.33** 


13.81 
9.52 
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Table IS (cont.) 



Item 


County School 
Left-Right Hand 
Scale Correlation 


County School 
Left-Right Hand 
Scale Paired t-Test 


County School 
Left-Right Hand 
Scale Means 


Area School 
Left-Right Hand 
Scale Correlation 


Area School 
Left-Right Hand 
Scale Paired t-Test 


Area School 
Left -Right Hand 
Scale Means 


66. Conduct a statewide test- 
ing program as a basis to 
provide information for 
decision making. 


.35** 


1. 33 


6.75 


.62** 


7«; 


6.93 

0 . il 


67. The DPI should recommend 
alternative state finance 
models for consideration 
by the legislature. 


-.00 


8.66** 


12.75 
8.35 


-.04 


5.34** 


13.03 
8.81 


68. Establish special certi- 
fication for personnel 
with specialized knowl- 
edge who do not have 
teaching or administra- 
tive credentials. 


.23* 


5.43** 


11.28 
8.34 


-.01 


5.09** 


12.87 
7.57 


69. Develop and implement cri- 
teria for classification 
of schools at level beyond 
mere approval. 


.08 


6.11** 


10.12 
6.43 


.59** 


3.37** 


8.73 
6.40 


70. Turn the role of school 
approval over to a pri- 
vate accrediting agency. 


.25* 


-0.96 


2.98 
3.47 


.66** 


-3.82** 


1.93 
4.17 


71. Implement a state-con- 
trolled curriculum for 
the public schools. 


.39** 


-3.53** 


3.25 
4.97 


.29 


-2.82** 


2.20 
4.70 


72. Define acceptable prac- 
tices on the part of 
school boards with re- 
spect to hiring and 
firing. 


.20 


8.09** 


11.60 
6.43 


.62** 


2.68* 


9.33 
7.23 


73. Coordinate teacher edu- 
cation programs to 
eliminate unnecessary 
duplications. 


.08 


8.26** 


11.79 
7.16 


.48** 


3.42** 


9.57 
6.33 
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Table IS (cont.) 



Item 


County School 
Left-Right Hand 
Scale Correlation 


County School 
Left-Right Hand 
Scale Paired t-Test 


County School 
Left-Right Hand 
Scale Means 


Area School 
Left-Right Hand 
Scalis Correlation 


Area School 
Left-Right Hand 
Scale Paired t-Test 


Area School 
Left-Right Hand 
Scale Means 


74* Establish a uniform dress 
code for the schools of 
Iowa. 


.14 


-2.50* 


1.21 
2.35 


.45* 


-2.21- 


.60 
1.75 


75* Supervise the Instruction 
given at non-public 
schools^ K-Junior college. 


.43** 


2.40* 


7.73 
6.28 


-.01 


.74 


6.93 
5.93 


76. Develop a contractual 

olan wherebv the DPI and 
each local district agree 
on district-wide accom-> 
plishments to bt) audited 
annually. 


.43** 


3. 73** 


7.24 

5. 34 


.46** 


3.81** 


8.37 
4.97 


77. Study and evaluate the 
need for special service 
personnel. 


— . \jj 


ft 

O . 3 J"" 


13.29 
ft ft? 


1 7 


1 ft(\** 

J. Oj"" 


11.13 
ft to 


78. Utilize advisory commit- 
tees to evaluate DPI 
activities. 


-.19 


8.25** 


12.58 
7.64 


.00 


4.49** 


12.90 
8.80 


79. Develop and implement pro- 
gram for lay public on 
evaluating local school 
educational programs. 


.21* 


6.86** 


9.66 
5.86 


.29 


5.21** 


10.97 
7.70 


80. Assist institutions of 
higher education in re- 
vising their programs of 
pre-service and graduate 
education to meet emerg- 
ing needs. 


.07 


10.21** 


12.81 
7.54 


.04 


4.17** 


11.70 
7.63 


81. B^iTing personnel from £chool 
districts with similai 
Q Toblems together to wrk 
£PJ^(^n solutions. 


-.03 


9.24** 


12.70 
7.98 


.:.;i 


3.42** 


11.90 
8.63 
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Table 15 (cont.) 



Item 


'County School 
Left^-Right Hand 
Scale Correlation 


County School 
Left-Right Rand 
Scale Paired t-Test 


County School 
Left-Right Hand 
Scale Means 


Area School 
Left-Right Hand 
Scale Correlation 


Area School 
Left-Right Hand 
Scale Paired t-Test 


Area School 
Left-Right Hand 
Scale Means 


82, Involve educators, citi- 
zens, and students in the 
formulation of goals for 
education in Iowa. 


.06 


8.09** 


11.70 
6.89 


.14 


6.75** 


12.93 
8.03 


83. Determine annually the 
areas of critical man- 
power shortages. 


.43** 


5.19** 


10.37 
7.95 


.23 


4.40** 


11.67 
8.00 


84. Provide assistance to local 
schools in conducting needs 
assessments. 


.02 


6.41** 


12.02 
9.06 


-.23 


5.05** 


12.41 
8.76 


85. Work with local schools, 
area schools and county 
systems to develop recom- 
mendations for an int^'r- 
mediate educational unit. 


-.21* 


7.06** 


13.15 
8.64 


.50** 


4.75** 


12.45 
9.32 


86. Assist local school dis- 
tricts in developing mean- 
ingful goals and trans- 
lating the goals into 
measurable terms « 


.06 


6.41** 


11.83 
8.71 


.03 


5.22** 


11.60 
7.43 


87. Make consultant- type eval- 
uation visits to all 
schools on regular basi.s 
rather than by invitation. 


-.04 


7.57** 


10.51 
5.22 


-.05 


1^53 


9.90 
8.30 


88. Highlight weaknesses in 
local school districts as 
a requisite to Improving 
education in Iowa. 


.03 


4.71** 


10.20 
6.94 


.35* 


1.96 


9.57 
8.00 


89. Provide direct planning 
services to county and 
local school districts to 
Q obtain additional funding 
FRIC fedaral and private 
uB^to sources. 


.01 


7.74** 


12.70 
8.54 


.48** 


3.51** 


10.13 
7.30 
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Table 15 (cont.) 



Item 


County School 
Left-Right Hand 
Scale Correlation 


County School 
, Left-Right Hand 
Scale Paired t-Test 


County School 
Left-Right Hand 
Scale Means 


Area School 
Left-Right Hand 
Scale Correlation 


Area School 
Left-Right Hand 
Scale Paired t-Test 


Area School 
Left-Right Hand 
Scale Means 


90» Focus evaluation of schools 
upon performance of stu- 
dents rather than on the 
number of library books and 
other input measures* 


.08 


6.84** 


11.12 
6.95 


.23 


6.63** 


12.10 
6.77 


91* Assist area schools in es- 
tdOj-ismng pLOgruius to uiceL 
the manpower needs of the 
local community. 


.19 


5.94** 


11.62 
8.53 


.53** 


4.50** 


12.61 
9.87 


92. Develop teacher cadres for 
in-seirvice on a geographi- 
cal basis. 


.46* 


4.92** 


9.45 
7.11 


.14 


3.47** 


10.00 
7.13 


93. Foster a series of demon- 
stration schools in the 
state. 


.27** 


4.57** 


8.36 
5.65 


.72** 


3.30** 


8.13 
6.37 


94. Conduct research to gener- 
ate knowledge for the de- 
velopment of innovative 
educational procedures. 


-.06 


5.64** 


11.51 
8.12 


-.17 


5.86** 


12.50 
7.77 



For respondents from area schools, the heretofore noted ideal situ- 
ation (r^ .30 and t-value for left and right hand scale meam is not 
significant) was present for four items (j!f47. "Operate temporarily local 
school districts having problems that are not being resolved locally"; 
#51. "Provide services specifically designed to assist small schools"; 
//66. "Conduct a statewide testing program as a basis to provide inforoa* 




tlon for decision making"; #88. "Highlight weaknesses In local school 
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districts as a requisite to improving education in Iowa"), Correlations, 

average desired, average perceived, and average desired vs. average per- 
ceived response paired t-tests for these items are noted in Table 16 in 

Appendix IX, Area school respondents neither wanted nor perceived involve- 
ment in the activities noted in items 47 and 66, but were in favor of their 
perceived DPI involvement in the activities noted in items 51 and 88. 

One reason why more responses to items did not meet the criteria of 
ideal satisfaction with DPI activities was that^^ for 49 of the 52 a.c- 
tivities listed in Part II of the questionnaire, there were statistically 
significant differences among county unit respondents between desired 
and perceived (left vs. right hand item response scales) DPI involvement 
in each activity. Also, for 46 of the 52 activities, there were statis- 
tically significant differences among area school respondents between the 
left and right hand scale means in each activity. ^ 

For county school respondents and for area school respondents, in 
all but three cases, the differences noted were in the direction of de- 
siring more involvement by the DPI in the suggested areas than is currently 
perceived. The three exceptions were the same as noted by public school 
respondents: item 70, Turn the role of school approval ov«r to a private 
accrediting agency; item 71 i Implement a state-controlled curriculum for 
the public schools; and item 74, Establish a uniform dress code for the 
schools of Iowa. For these strongly regulatory items, there was, on the 
average, more perceived than desired DPI involvement reported. 

Items for which the average perceived involvement was below 8.0 and 
the average desired involvement was above 8.0, and for which there were 
significant mean differences, represent items for which the average re- 
spondent did not think the DPI was currently involved, but for which DPI 

ERIC 
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Involvement was seen as desirable. Items following this pattern for 
county unit and area school respondents are listed in Tables 17 and 18. 



Table 17. Items for which there were statistically significant mean 
differences among county unit respondents between desired 
and perceived DPI involvement and for which desired in- 
volvement average>8.0 and perceived involvement average 
<8.0 



44. Coordinate the development of competency based pre-service and 
in-service teacher preparation programs. 

45. Establish criteria for the evaluation of educational materials 
on the market. 

48. Exchange DPI personnel with personnel from local school dis- 
tricts on a short-term basis. 

49. Assign DPI personnel to local school areas to work closely with 
systems in that area. 

51. Provide services specifically designed to assist small schools. 

56. Conduct meetings at locations throughout the state for school 
personnel and local citizens, to Interpret recent educational 
legislation. 

57. Assist local school systems to evalr^te and report the progress 
of their students to the community. 

63. Carry out an in-depth study of building replacements and the 
construction of new facilities. 

69. Develop and implement criteria for classification of schools at 
level beyond mere approval. 

72. Define acceptable practices on the part of school boards with 
respect to hiring and firing. 

73. Coordinate teacher education programs to eliminate unnecessary 
duplications. 

78. Utilize advisory committees to evaluate DPI activities. 

79. Develop and implement program for lay public on evaluating 
local school educational programs. 

80. Assist institutions of higher education in revising their pro- 
O grams of pre-service and graduate education to meet emerging 

ERLC needs. 
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Table 17 (cont.) 

81. Bring personnel from school districts with similar problems 
together to work on solutions. 

82. Involve educators, citizens, and students in the formulation 
of goals for education in Iowa. 

83. Determine annually the areas of critical manpower shortages. 

87. Make consultant-type evaluation visits to all schools on regu- 
lar basis rather than by invitation. 

88. Highlight weaknesses in local school districts as a requisite 
to improving education in Iowa. 

90. Focus evaluation of schools upon performance of students rather 
than on library books and other input measures. 

92 • Develop teacher cadres for in-service on a geographical basis. 

93. Foster a series of demonstration schools in the state. 



Table 18. Items for which there were statistically significant mean 
differences among area school respondents between desired 
and perceived DPI involvement and for which desired in- 
volvement average >8.0 and perceived involvement average 
<8.0 



44. Coordinate the development of competency based pre-service and 
in-service teacher preparation programs. 

45. Establish criteria for the evaluation of educational materials 
on the market. 

48. Exchange DPI personnel with personnel from local school dis- 
tricts on a short-term basis. 

49. Assign DPI personnel to local school areas to work closely 
with systems in that area. 

53% Provide proposal writing assistance to local school districts. 

54. Develop demonstration programs in planning and evaluation. 

55. Provide training for local school personnel in the use of com- 
prehensive planning, evaluation techniques, and research methods. 
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Table 18 (contO 

\ 

56. Conduct meetings at locations throughout the state for school 
personnel and local citizens to interpret recent educational 
legislation. 

57. Assist local school systems to evaluate and report the progress 
of their students to the community. 

58. Publish DPI position papers on current educational issues. 

59* Report relevant research in terms understandable to those work- 
ing in local schools. 

63, Carry out an in-depth study of building replacements and the 
construction of new facilities. 

68. Establish special certification for personnel with specialized 
taiowledge who do not have teaching or administrative credentials. 

69. Develop and implement criteria for classification of schools at 
level beyond mere approval. 

72. Define acceptable practices on the part of school boards with 
respect to hiring and firing. 

73. Coordinate teacher education programs to eliminate unnecessary 
duplications. 

76. Develop a contractual plan whereby the DPI and each local dis- 
trict agree on district-wide accomplishments to be audited 
annually . 

79. Develop and implement program for lay public on evaluating local 
school educational programs. 

80. Assist institutions of higher education in revising their pro- 
grams of pre-service and graduate education to meet emerging 
needs. 

86. Assist local school districts in developing meaningful goals 
and translating the goals into measurable tems. 

89. Provide direct planning services to county and local school 
districts to obtain additional funding from federal and private 
sources. 

90. Focus evaluation of schools upon performance of students lather 
than on the number of library books and other input measures. 

92. Develop teacher cadres for in-service on a geographical basis. 

93. Foster a series of demonstration schools in the state. 




94. Conduct research to generate knowledge for the development of 
innovative educational procedures. 
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Items for which the average desired involvement among coiuity unit 
respondents was the highest (x >13.0) related to conducting meetings at 
locations throughout the state for school personnel and local citizens 
to interpret recent educational legislation; reporting relevant research 
in terms understandable to those working in local schools; cooperating 
with education groups to increase the appropriations for education; 
studying and evaluating the need for special service personnel; and 
working with local schools, area schools and county systems to develop 
recommendations for an intermediate educational unit (items 56, 59, 65> 
77, and 85)* 

Items for which the average desired involvement among area school 
respondents was the highest (x >13<0) related to planning offerings in 
area schools to minimize duplication and over-expansion of certain pro- 
grams; maintaining a research program to continuously evaluate the edu- 
cational needs in Iowa; cooperating with education groups to increase the 
appropriations for education; and recommending alternative state finance 
models for consideration by the legislature (items 43, 62, 65, and 67). 

For both county unit respondents and area school respondents, as 
may be noted from Table 19 in Appendix X, items with greatest correla- 
tion between desired and perceived DPI involvement did not follow the 
pattern of low average perceived and desired involvement, as with the 
public school respondents. 

For county unit respondents, item 59 was the only item that had a 
statistically significant negative correlation between desired and per- 
ceived DPI involvement, indicating, in general, people who tend to desire 
DPI involvement in reporting relevant research In terms understandable to 
those working in local schools tend to perceive less DPI Involvement in 
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this activity. The average correlation between desired and perceived 
involvement over all activities was r* = .13, indicating some general 
tendency of agreement between desired and perceived DPI involvement in 
the areas covered by these items. The average correlation, while not 
strong, is positive, indicating that people who see a possible DPI 
activity as being more important also exhibit some tendency to per- 
ceive more current DPI involvement in the activity. 

For area school respondents, no items had statistically signifi- 
cant negative correlations. The average correlation between desired and 
perceived involvement over all activities was "r = .25, a positive corre- 
lation, while not strong, being higher than that for public school respon- 
dents (7 = .19), DPI respondents (Y = .13), and county unit respondents 

<J = .13). 

The average difference between desired and perceived importance 
for the 52 items was for county unit respondents x = 3.37, and for area 
school respondents x = 2.90. 

While the average desired importance for county unit respondents 
(x = 10.64) and average perceived functioning ( x = 7.27) approximated the 
average responses of DPI staff (x^ = 10.7, Xp = 7.2), the average desired 
importance for area school respondents (x = 10.3) and average perceived 
functioning (x = 7.41) approximated the average responses of public school 
responses (x^ = 10. 4^ Xp 7.6). l£ the explanation offered earlier to 
explain the differences between average public school and DPI responses 
is valid, one would be inclined to believe that county unit personnel 
tend to be more informed about what the DPI is now doing and to form 
more sharply defined opinions about what the DPI ought to do than are area 
school people. This view is untenable, however, since it does not ex- 
O plain the lack of difference between the average county unit responses 

EHJC 
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and DPI staff responses, given the absence of error in the less adequate 
county unit sample. A more tenable explanation would be that DPI re- 
" spondents and county unit respondents are, as sample groups, more homo- 
geneous than respondents from the public school and area school samples 
and tend, on the average, to be more polar in their responses to the 
group of items in Part II of the instrument. 



Summary 



In one sense, the text of this report may be considered to be a sum- 
mary of the various sample responses to specific items as contained in 
the voluminous computer print output. However, selected findings from 
the study are presented in this section as possible highlights of inter- 
est to the DPI administration in its consideration of the Department's 
leadership functioii. Omission from this section of other specific study 
findings, as presented earlier, is in no way intended by the investigators 
to deprecate their importance. 

1. In general, teachers and board members do not know enough about 
the DPI to feel that they could comment about their attitudes 
toward it, perceptions of ^functions in which the DPI is en- 
gaged, or desires for activities in which the DPI should en- 
gage. An analysis of sample returns would indicate DPI 
leadership for these target populations is presently lacking. 

2. The overall attitude displayed by respondents for the func- 
tions of the DPI, as delimited by the items contained in Part 
I of the instrument, vfer^ found to be positive, even though 
slightly so. 

While an analysis of variance for the difference between means 
of DPI respondents (8.63), public school respondents (9.08), 
county unit respondents (9.17), and area school respondents 
(8.62) yielded an F statistic of 2.252 which was insufficient 
to reject the null hypothesis of no difference between means, 
in studying the overall attitude response to DPI functions of 
the public school sample components by subcomponents consist- 
ing of large school responses and small school responses, 
analysis of variance yielded a significant F (3.846*) between 
at least two of the following means: large schools (9.22), 
small schools (8.92), and DPI staff (8.63). While all three 
means are on the positive side, there is a statistically sig- 
nificant difference in degree between at least two of them. 

The sign test for the average number of positive responses 
made by the two larger sample components, DPI staff and public 
school respondents, indicated that public school respondents 
responded more positively on significantly more items (p^.05). 
In a comparison of standard deviations for the 42 items com- 
prising the attitude scale for DPI and public school respondents, 
DPI respondents showed more deviation for 28 of the 42 items 
according to the criterion of the sign test, indicating sig- 
nificantly more variation among DPI staff than among public 
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school ^respondents for the 42 items. This indicates that DPT 
respondents, in general, tend to have less positive average 
responses to statements regarding the general functioning of 
the DPI and to disagree more with each other on these responses 
than do public school respondents. 

3. A positive correlation was found to ^xist between the overall 
attitude displayed by respondents irr^ both their desire for 
and perception of DPI involvement in activities denoted by 
items in the instrument. Thus, it is reasonable to conclude 
that people with more positive attitudes toward the D?I not 
only see the DPI as actively functioning in more areas than 

do people with less positive attitudes, but that they are also 
more willing to trust and desire DPI involvement in potentially 
more controversial areas such as financing and regulation. 
Based upon this research evidence, expenditure of resources 
upon DPI public relations activities directed to fostering a 
positive clientele attitude, if successful, would support the 
DPI's leadership potential in a wide variety of educational 
endeavors. The modes chosen for developing public relations 
should be carefully studied. No assumption should be made 
concerning the efficacy of present DPI publications as there 
appears to be some response difference displayed for item 36 
by the DPI staff sample component in comparison to other sample 
component responses to that item* 

4. The fact that: public school and county unit respondents, for 
49 of the 32 items, desired significantly more involvement than 
they now perceive, and area school respondents, for 46 of the 
52 items, desired significantly more involvement than they now 
perceive, indicates a strong desire for more DPI provision of 
services. Items to which all four sample components signifi- 
cantly responded they wanted more DPI involvement in activities 
than they perceived were: 

Item 45. Establish criteria for the evaluation of educational 
materials on the market. 

Item 49. Assign DPI personnel to local school areas to work 
closely with systems in that area. 

Item 69. Develop and implement criteria for classification of 
schools at level beyond mere approval. 

Item 72. Define acceptable practices on the part of school 
boards with respect to hiring and firing. 

Item 73. Coordinate teacher education programs to eliminate 
unnecessary duplications* 

Item V9. Develop and implement program for lay public on 
evaluating local school educational programs. 
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Item 90. Focus evaluation of schools upon performance of stu- 
dents rather than on the number of library books and 
other input measures. 

Item 92. Develop teacher cadres for in-service on a geographical 
basis. 

Item 93. Foster a series of demonstration schools in the state. 

5. Indications of high degree of respondent satisfaction with DPI 
functioning, or non-functioning, may signal bias patterns that 
should be of interest to DPI administrators when considering 
future leadership activities of the DPI for which strong 
clientele support may be required. 

Public school, county unit, and area school respondents indi- 
cated that they neither perceived nor wanted DPI involvement 
in the operation of local school districts having unresolved 
local problems (item 47, r>.37 and no significant difference 
for left vs. right hand scale paired t-test statistic for low 
averages noted) . 

County unit and area school respondents neither perceived nor 
wanted the DPI to conduct a statewide testing program as a 
basis to provide information for decision making (item 66, 
r>.35 and no significant difference for left vs. right hand 
scale paired t-test statistic for low averages noted) . Area 
school respondents, however, did want and did perceive DPI 
involvement in the provision of services specifically designed 
to assist small schools (item 51, r>.75 and no significant 
difference for left vs. right hand ale paired t-test sta- 
tistic for high averages noted), and in highlighting weaknesses 
in local school districts as a requisite to improving educa- 
tion In Iowa (Item 83, r^.35 and no significant difference 
between left vs. right havfj scale r aired t-test statistic 
for high averages noted) . 

6. Activities for which respondents reported they did not want 
DPI Involvement but for which they were less sure of DPI 
involvement may serve to signal bias patterns vh: ^h may be 
of Interest to DPI administrators when considering futur'r'i 
leadership activities of the DPI. 

A significant negative left vs. right hand scale paired t-test 
statistic for averages reported by public school, county unit, 
area' school, and DPI staff respondents was noted for: item 70^ 
Turn the role of school approval over to a private accrediting 
agency; item 73. Implemeut a state-controlled curriculum for 
public schools; ;md item 74, Establish a uniform dress code 
for the schools of Iowa. These responses serve as a caveat 
to DPI administrators contemplating leadership activities 
in these areas. 
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Although cue tables provided in the body of this report are 
explicit for all items to which respondents indicated a greater 
desired than a perceived DPI involvement thus signaling poten- 
tial activity areas in which DPI leadership would be supported, 
it would be of interest to note, in summary, the activities 
which were most highly desired (x > 13) by respondents. 

Public school respondents were most desirous of DPI activities 
relating to: item 59, Reporting research in terms understandable 
to local personnel; item 62, Maintaining a research program to 
continuously evaluate educational needs in the state; item 65, 
Cbo^erating \>^ith education groups to work for increased edu- 
cational appropriations; and item 67, Recommending alternative 
pi ms for school finance to the legislature. 

DPI sta.!f respondents were most desirous of DPI activities 
relating to: item 65, Cooperating with education groups to 
work fo; increased educational appropriations; item 67, Recom- 
mending alternative plans for school finance to the legislature; 
item 82, Involving educators, citizens, and students in the 
formulation of goals for education in Iowa; and item 91, As- 
sisting area schools in establishing programs to meet the 
manpower needs of the local cci*^unity. 

County unit respondents were most desirous of DPI activities 
relating to: item 56, Conducting meetings at locations through- 
out the state for school persoimel and local citizens to inter- 
pret recent educational legislation; item 59, Reporting research 
in terms understandable to local personnel; item 65, Cooperating 
with education groups to work for increased educational appro- 
priations; item 77, Studying and evaluating the need for special 
service personnel; and item 85, Working with local schools, 
area schools, and county systems to develop recommendations 
for an intermediate educational unit. 

Area school respondents were most desirous of DPI activities 
related to: item 43, Planning offerings in area schools to 
minimize duplication and over-expansion of certain programs; 
item 62, Maintaining a research progrim to continuously 
evaluate educational needs in the state; item 65 ^ Cooperating 
with educ ;tion >iioups to work for increased educational ap- 
propj iations; and item 67, Recommending alternative plans 
for school finance to the l^.gislature. 

It will be of interest to note that all four sample respondents 
highly desired item 65, Cooperate witU education groups to 
work for increased educational appropriations; while tiiree 
of the respondent groups were hl/^nly desirous of item 67 ^ 
Recoraaending alternative plans for school finance to the q, 
legislature; and two of the respondent groups indicated e 
high desire for item 59, Reporting research in terms under- 
standable to local personnel; and two respondent groups re^ 
ported a high desire for item 62, Maintaining a research 
program to continuously evaluate educational needs in the 
state. 
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APPENDIX I 

A Memorandum to DPI Professional Staff Eliciting Suggested Useful 
Functions of the DPI with Instrument on which to Enter Role 
Perception Study Item Suggestions 
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DATE: March 7, 1972 

TO: DPI Professional Staff 

FROM: Max Morrison, Director, Planning, Research and Evaluation 

SUBJECT: Current and Possible Future Functions of the DPI 



The PRE Division is undertaking a role pierception study to 
determine which of the DPI's current or possible functions are seen as 
being most vital by various groups of people. The study will consist 
of two parts. During the first part, a listing will be made of current 
and possible future functions (kinds of activities) of the Department. 
The list shall be designed to reflect the concerns of many groups and 
publics concerned with education in Iowa. 



The second part of the study will involve presenting this 
wide range of possible functions to the various groups served by the 
Department. Each respondent will be asked to rate each function ac- 
cording to how useful he believes that function is to the publics 
served by the Department. The resulting data will aid the Department 
in the areas of planning, resource allocation, research, relations with 
various publics, and possible addition, strengthening, or elimination 
programs. 

This memo is concerned with part one of the study, lilting 
possible functions. In order to present a diversity of interests and 
concerns, we are asking your help. Please take a few minutes to jot 
down on the attacned sheet the functions or activities you th:nk would 
be most useful. Your suggestions may be either functions that the De- 
partment is already engaged in or functions which you think should re- 
ceive attention but do not at the present time. The items should, in 
your opinion, reflect the most useful present and future areas of con- 
cern and action to be undertaken by the Department. 

Please return your ideas to PRE by March 16. Thank you for 
your assistance. 

M. M. 

/pw 

Attachment 



ITEM SUGGESTIONS: 
DPI Role Perception Stuiy 

1. The most useful function of the Iowa Department of Public Instruction 
would be 



2. Another useful function would be 



3. Another useful function would be 



4. Another valuable function would be 



5. Another valuable function would be 



(Please feel free to suggest additional iteni& if you so desire.) 
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APPENDIX II 



Cover Letter Sent to Out-of-House Respondents Eliciting Suggested 
Useful Functions of the DPI with Instrurcient on which to 
Enter Role Perception Study Item Sugsestions 
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STATE OF IOWA 



GR!?iflES STATE OFFICE BUILDING • DES MOINES. IOWA 50319 



PAUL F. JOHNSTON • STATE SUPERINTENDENT 



DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 



Iowa 



a place to grow 



Dear 



The lova Department of Public Instruction (the state education agency) 
is unJertaking a role perception study to determine which of its current or 
possible functions are seen as being most vital by various groups of people. 
The study will consist of two parts. During the first part, a listing will 
be made of current and possible future functions (kinds of activities) of 
the Department, The list shall be designed to reflect the concerns of many 
groups and publics concerned with education in Iowa. 

The second part of the study will involve presenting this wide range of 
possible functions to the various groups served by the Department. Each re- 
spondeat will be asked to rate each function according to how useful he be- 
lieves that function is to the publics served by the Department. The resulting 
data will aic the Department in the areas of planning, resource allocation, 
research, relations with various publics, and possible addition, strengthening, 
or elimination of programs. 

This letter is concerned with part one of the study, listing possible 
function?. In order to present a diversity of interests and concerns, we 
are asking your help. Please take a few minutes to jot down on the attached 
sheet the functions or activities you think would be most useful. Your sug- 
gestions may be either functions that the Department f.« already engaged in 
or functions which you think should receive Attention but do not at the pres- 
ent time. The items should, in your opinion, reflect the most useful present 
and future areas of concern and action to be undertaken by the Department. 
(For example, a school board member might suggest that the Department of Public 
Instruction provide consultative services on tort liabllicy.) 

A stamped envelope is enclosed for your convenience in returning your 
ideas. Thank you for your assi^^tance. 



Sincerely, 



PFJrplv 



PAUL F. JOHJJSTON 

State Sure^intendent of Public Instruction 




Attachment 
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ITEM SUGGESTIONS: 
DPI Role Perception Study 

!• A useful function of the Iowa Department of Public Instruction would be 



2. Another useful function would be 



3. Another useful function would be 



4. A -> *ther useful function would be 



5. Another useful function would be 



(Please feel free to suggest additional items if you so desire,) 
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Organizations Contacted 
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Organizations Contacted 



^American Association of University Women 
^American Federation of Teachers 

Area I - Northeast Iowa Area Vocational School 
*Area IV - Northwest Iowa Vocational School 
*Area VII - Hawkeye Institute of Technology 

Area X - Kirkwood Community College 

Area XI - Des Moines Area Community College 

Area XIII - Iowa Western Community College 
*Area XV - Indian Hills Community College 
'^Art Educators of Iowa 

^Assistant to the Vice President for Academic Affairs, Iowa State University 
^Association for the Evaluation of Elementary Schools 
^^Association of Iowa College Presidents 

Audiovisual Education Association of Iowa 
*Bureau of Jewish Education 
^College of Education, Drake University 

College of Education, Iowa State University 

College of Education, University of Iowa 
j^College of Education, University of Northern Iowa 

Council for Basic Education 

Democratic State Central Committee 
^Department of Special Education (ISEA) 

Fair Tax Association 
*Home Economics Teachers Advisory Committee 

Iowa Academy of Science 

Iowa Adult Public and Contiauing Adult Education Association 
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^Returned forms 
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Iowa Association for Childhood Education International 

Iowa Association of Classroom Teachers 

Iowa Association of College Admissions Counselors 
*Iowa Association of County Superinter dents 

Iowa Association of Elementary School Principals 
*Iowa Association for Healf and Physical Education and Recreation 

Iowa Association of Non-Public f^chool Administrators 
*Iowa Association of Private Collages and Universities 

Iowa Association for Retarded Children 

Iowa Association of School Administrators 

Iowa Association of School Boards 
*Iowa Association of School Business Officials 

Iowa Association of Secondary Principals 

Iowa Association for Supervision and Curriculvim Development 

Iowa Association of Trade ar^ Technical Instructors 
*Iowa Business Education Association 

Iowa Center for Research in School Administration 
*Iowa Chapter of Rehabilitation (IRA) 
*Iowa Civil Liberties Union 

Iowa Civil Rights Commission 

Iowa Congress of Parents and Teachers 

Iowa Council of Area School Boards 

Iowa Council of International Reading Association 
*lowa Council for School, College, and University Staffing 
*Iowa Council for the Social Studies 

Iowa Council of Teachers of Speech 



*Re turned forms 
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*lowa Council of Teachers of English 
Iowa Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
Iowa Driver, Traffic and Safety Education Association 
*Iowa* Employment Security Commission 
*Iowa Farm Bureau Association 
Iowa Farmer's Union 
Iowa Federation of Labor AFL-CIO 
Iowa Foreign Language Association 
*Iowa Girls High School Athletic Union 
Iowa Good Roads Association 
Iowa High School Athletic Association 
Iowa Home Economics Association 
Iowa Industrial Education Association 

Iowa Manufacturers Association 
*Iowa Music Educators Association^ 

Towa Office Education Teachers Association 
*Iowa Personnel and Guidance Association 

Iowa Psychological Association 
*Iowa Pupil Transportation Association 

Iowa Retail Federation 

Iowa School Counselor' s Association 

Iowa School Food Service Association 
*Iowa School Library Media Association 
*Iowa Science Teachers 
*Iowa Speech and Hearing Association 

Iowa State Bar Association 

O *Re turned forms 
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Iowa State Commission for the Blind 
*Iowa State Education Association 

Iowa State University Extension Association 

Iowa Taxpayers Association 
*Iowa Vocational Agriculture Teachers Association 

Iowa Vocational Association 
*ISEA School Nurse 
*L.eague of Women Voters 

*Midwest Council of Educational Facility Planners 
Midwest Philosophy of Education Society 
N.A.A.C.P. 

*North Central Accrediting Association 
*Office of I Economic Opportunity 
*Oregoh Small Schools Project 
*Planned Parenthood 
*Rural Education Department 
Republican State Central Committee 
*School Facilities Planning Unit 
*State Council for Exceptional Children 
*State Sponsors of FTA 



! 

I 

*Re turned forms 
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Sources of Items 
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Sources oi Items 



Application for Title V grant, Iowa Department of Public Instruction, Fiscal 
Year 1971. 

Budget requests submitted to Earl Miller, Iowa Department of Public Instruction 
for Fiscal Year 1973. 

California State Department of Education, "Personnel Administration in State 
Education Agencies in the Years Ahead," ED 025 035, 1968. 

Campbell, Ronald F. , Gerald E. Stroufe, Donald H. Layton, editors. Strengthening 
State Departments of Education . Interstate Printers and Publishers, 1967* 

Emerging State Responsibilities for Education . Project Office: Improving State 
Leadership in Education, Denver, Colorado, 1970. 

Henderson, George R. , "Selected Group Consensus on the Role of the State Math 
Consultant," Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction, mimeo. 

Interview with State Representative Keith Dunton, March 23, 1972* 

Interview with State Representative Joan Lipsky, March 23, 1972. 

Interview with State Senator Charlene Conklin, March 21, 1972. 

Interview with State Senator Wilson Davis, March 23, 1972. 

Johnson, Robert E. , Study of the Role of the Mississippi State Department of 
Education in Selected Areas of Activity . Unpublished Ed.D. dissertation. 
University of Mississippi, 1971. 

Letters sent to 106 special interest groups concerned with education. 

Londergan, Susan, "Establishing an Educational Planning Unit for the Delaware 
Department of Public Instruction," ED 042 235, 1969. 

Memorandum sent to all professional DPI staff, March 9, 1972. 

Osbom, Wayland, Research and Development Memorandum, Iowa Department of Public 
Instruction, undated. 

Perry, Elbert P., The Role of the State Department of Education in Selected 

Areas of Activity . Unpublished Ed.D. dissertation. University of Mississippi, 
1971. 

Phillips, Wayne A. , The Perceptions and Preferences of Superintendents and 
State Department of Education Personnel Toward the Services of the Idaho 
State Department of Education . Unpublished Ed.D. dissertation, University 
of Idaho, 1971. 

Williams, Billia Ray, The Curriculum Speciali its of the Utah State Department 
of Education : Role Perception by Altar Groups . Unpublished Ph.D. disserta- 
tion. University of Utah, 1969. 
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The Problems of Classifying DPI Activities 
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The Problems of Classifying DPI Activities 

The classification scheme originally tried was the one developed by 
Friedman (1971): 

1. RESEARCH is performed and its products are digested and utilized, 
to indicate or identify directions for improvements in educational 
policies, priorities, standards, criteria, and actions. 

2. INFORMATION AND STATISTICS are generated, assembled, and published, 
to describe and depict education and its characteristics, prospects, 
and problems, both statewide and in suitable detail by locale, hence 
to supply further bases for the agency's use in indicating or iden- 
tifying directions for improvement. 

3. DISTRIBUTION OF FINANCIAL AND l^iATERIAL RESOURCES is accomplished so 
that resources are distributed — to and within each educational 
entity — in amounts and in ways which advance the achievement of 
stipulated policies and priorities and which make it feasible for 
the desired conditions to be met within the statewide educational 
system. 

4* ADVICE AND . SI STANCE (professional and technical) are provided to 
the schools, school districts, and other entities, when and if 
needed, to improve instructional and other aspects of educational 
operations so that the stipulated conditions can be met statewide. 

5- REGULATION AND LICENSING are performed to assure that qualitative 
and quantitative standards are met or exceeded. 

6. SPECIAL OPERATIONS AND FACILITIES, in attention to matters of state- 
wide concern that merit or require temporary or perennial state 
conduct, are satisfactorily maintained, whether by state education 
agency staff, directly under agency supervision, or otherwise, 

7. INTERNAL MANAGEMENT of the state education agency is effectively 
performed, so that the board, the superintendent, and the staff do 
constitute a dependable instrument for state government to employ 
in pursuit of the fulfillment of government's constitutional obli- 
gations in matters of education. 

Three individuals from the Planning, Research, and Evaluation Division 

attempted to sort the items independently. One individual classified all 

640 items, but found that many items could be placed in more than one cate- 

goiry. Two other individuals attempted to classify about 30 selected items 

and an informal reliability check was made. Since the three judges agreed 
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on classifications for only about one-third of the items, another classifi- 
cation scheme was sought. 

Before attempting to reclassify the items, the writers attempted to 
eliminate duplicates. Items were sorted by the division or section of 
the DPI that would be most likely to be responsible for carrying out the 
suggested function. Items which appeared to be saying essentially the 
same thing were then combined or duplicates were eliminated. One hundred 
nineteen items were eliminated in this way. 

A search of the literature revealed four other possible ways to 
classify items. 

Riddel (1964) listed six leadership functions of state education agen- 
cies: (1) planning, (2) research, (3) advisory, (4) coordination, (5) pub- 
lic relations, and (6) in-service. 

Golden (1971) reported nine specific statements officially defining 
the role of the State of Florida in education: 

1. To establish statewide educational objectives. 

2. To establish objectives which shall receive highest priority for 
given time periods. 

3. To establijh a sound program of financial support. 

4. To provide efficient coordination and distribution of funds. 

5. To establish minimum standards for achievement and quality 
controls. 

6. To assist localities in evaluating restilts. 

7. To develop a good information system on the facts and conditions 
of educa':ion. 

8. To provide incentive to local school systems and institutions to 
go beyond minimum performance. 

9. To make available to local school systems and institutions con- 
sultative services they cannot reasonably provide from their own 
resources. 
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Heimbuch (1967) studied leadership functions of state education agen^ 
cies and defined leadership as an overt or covert act, the purpose of 
\4iich is to influence. SEA may exercise leadership by: 1) persuasion, 
2) legitimate authority, 3) manipulation, and 4) coercion. 

Campbell and others (1967), studying ways to strengthen state edu- 
cation agencies, reported that activities could be organized under five 
rubrics: 

(1) operational activities, 

(2) regulatory activities, 

(3) service activities, 

(4) developmental activities, and 

(5) public support and cooperative activities. 

After considering the above classification schemes, a new approach 
was tried. A two-way classification scheme was developed. Items were clas- 
sified according to a modified list of Friedman^ s categories (see above) and 
a further classification suggested by the nature of the item. 

The following matrix of items was developed. 
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1. Research 

2- Information 

3. Distribution of State Finances 

4. Regulation 

5- Internal Management 

6. Comprehensive Planning 

7. Advice and Assistance 

8. Special Projects 



Philosophy 


Program 
Development 

1 


Instructional 
Improvement 


Direct Services to 
Learners & LEA's 


School Personnel 
Training 


Administrative 
Services 
























■ 
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A problem developed when some items were logically categorized by 
two descriptors from the same axis rather than one from each axis. For 
example, an item relating to a philosophy of program development could 
not logically be classified under this scheme • 

The matrix was modified to have all descriptors on each axis and any 
descriptor could provide a logical intersection x^th any other descriptor. 
Because of the large number of items in the advice and assistance category, 
that category was divided into advice and assistance and innovation and de- 
velopment. The category for special projects was eventually eliminated be- 
cause of the legally defined mission of the Iowa DPI and because the few 
items which came under this category could be assigned to another pair 
of descriptors. 

Listed below are the fifteen descriptors and the working definition 
of each: 

philosophy - a way to be, a' description of how to operate rather 
than a specific task or function. 

program development - the maintenance or improvement of curricular 
guidance, or other programs not defined as administrative functions. 

instructional improvement - refers to the teaching-learning process 
and how it can be made more effective and efficient. 

direct services to learners and LEA' s - operations performed by the 
DPI for students or individual teachers or a local agency. 

school personnel training - pre-service or in-service education for 
nonprofessional, paraprofessional and professional educators. 

public information and relations - opinions or supporting informa- 
tion about education to persons or groups outside the DPI. 

administrative services - functions and activities regularly per- 
formed by or under the direct supervision of local administrators. 
Includes budgeting, finance, school food services, bus transporta- 
tion, etc. 

8) research - experimental procedures designed to produce knowledge. 

9) information - factual data or procedures. 

10) distribution of resources - includes money and commodities from 
state, federal or other sources. 
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11) regulation - control of operations, curricula, or procedures by 
prescription or law. 

12) internal management - refers to the recruitment, assignment, 
functioning and organization of DPI personnel. 

13) comprehensive planning - providing alternative courses of action, 
updating information and carrying out evaluation procedures. 

14) advice and assistance - provide recommendations and aid. 

15) innovation and development - the creation of new products and/or 
processes to solve educational problems. 

Cards were sorted into cells below the diagonal of a 15x15 matrix. Be- 
cause of the relatively few items concerned with functions other than K-14 
education, it was decided to delete items not concerned with Iowa education, 
kindergarten through area schools. A few other items were eliminated be- 
cause they suggested functions clearly outside the realm of the DPI or be- 
cause they were so unclear that the judges were uncertain as to what the 
writer meant. A total of 468 items were classified in the matrix as follows: 



m . . 
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10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


1. Philosophy 


X 






























2. Program Development 


6 


X 




























3. Instructional 
Improvement 


3 


2 


X 


























4. Direct Services to 
Learners & LEA's 


1 


1 


1 


X 
























5. School Personnel. 
Training 








13 


X 






















6. Public Information 
and Relations 


11 


2 








X 




















7. Administrative 
Services 










1 




X 


















8. Research 




4 


1 


'2 


1 
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X 
















9 . Information 


4 
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15 


18 
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X 














10. Distribution of 
Resources 


3 
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1 
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1 
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1 


X 












11. Regulatory 


16 


10 


4 
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2 


9 
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X 










_12. Internal Management 


18 










3 
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1 
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X 








13. Comprehensive 
Planning 


24 


17 
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5 


4 
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9 


1 


10 


7 
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X 






14. Advice & Assistance 


11 


29 


5 


2 
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16 


1 
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12 




14 


X 




15. Innovation and 
Development 


4 


6 


4 


, 1 
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3 


1 


3 
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2 


2 


6 


6 


X 
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The total number of items related to each function is lifted below: 



1. Philosophy 101 

2. Program Development 89 

3. Instructional Improvement 26 

4. Direct Services to Learners & LEA's 28 

5. School Personnel Training 44 

6. Public Information and Relations 47 

7. Administrative Services 59 

8. Research 20 

9. Information 75 

10. Distribution of Resources 38 

11 . Regulato ry 99 

12. Internal Management 35 

13. Comprehensive Planning 117 

14. Advice and Assistance 111 

15. Innovation and Development 54 



Interpretation of the above information should be made in light of the 
way information was gathered. Although the review of literature and the 
examination of the budget requests gave all factions potentially equal input 
into the item domain, human bias remains a factor of unknown proportion; the 
writers may have unwittingly emphasized some areas and slighted others. The 
office memo and letter to interested groups present even greater bias. Al- 
though all professional staff and over one hundred interested groups had the 
opportunity to reply, the rate of return was below 50 percent for both ef- 
forts. Thus, the special interests of the groups which replied are weighted 
more heavily than the interests of groups represented only in the budget or 
literature search. One should also remember that these numbers reflect only 
O the number of distinctly different functions which were selected. Thus, a 
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function suggested by only one person or group would be counted once and a 
function suggested by ten people or groups would also appear only once since, 
duplicate suggestions have been eliminated. 

Examination of the above matrix reveals how items were distributed 
among the suggested functions. A cluster representing twenty-four distinct 
functions was noted f(?r philosophy of planning. Eighteen functions were 
noted for philosophy of regulation and sixteen for philosophy of internal 
management. Another large cluster consisting of twenty-nine separate 
functions appears in the area of advice and assistance in program develop- 
ment; eighteen separate functions were suggested in the area of information 
for administrative services; and sixteen functions were suggested in the 
area of advice and assistance in administrative services. 

Comprehensive planning, which includes evaluation, was suggested in all 
areas but especially for program development. Overall, comprehensive plan- 
ning (117 items) and advice and assistance (111 items) had the largest number 
of distinct functions suggested, followed by philosophical statements (101 
items), regulatory functions (99 items), program development (89 items), and 
information (75 items). Only 20 separate functions were suggested for re- 
search, here defined as the generation of new knowledge, and 28 separate 
direct services to learners and LEA' s were proposed. 

Several refinements were tried in the classification scheme. An at- 
tempt was made to classify items in the full matrix.. Thus, an item related 
to planning and advice and assistance might be classified as 13-14 (Compre- 
hensive Planning for Advice and Assistance) or 14-13 (Advice and Assistance 
for Comprehensive Planning). Several cells were empty when all available 
items had been classified. It was decided that some cells would not logi- 
cally contain items. For example, it would not make sense to list as a 

ERLC 
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DPI activity, Regulation of Philosophy. An attempt was made to write 
items for cells which might logically contain an item but for which none 
had been suggested. Upon review, these specially written items appeared 
contrived and were therefore eliminated. 

The items were then returned to a one-way classification scheme with 
each item falling into one of the categories listed on pages six and seven. 
Categories number one, Philosophy, and number seven. Administrative Ser- 
vices, were eliminated because those items could logically be placed in 
another category in a one-way classification scheme. 
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iVPPENDIX VI 

Cover Letter and Survey Instrument Sent to 
Pretest Sample 
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STATE OF IOWA • DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 



Dear Educator: 

The Iowa Department of Public Instruction (the state government agency 
for education) is conducting a role perception study to determine which of 
its present and possible future activities are deemed import^t. You have 
been selected in the sample of Iowa educators to respond to items designed 
to describe attitudes and opinions concerning such activities. 

The items listed on the enclosed questionnaire represent a broad range 
of attitudes and opinions about the Department of Public Instruction (DPI). 
Some items represent current DPI policy; others do not. By taking part in 
this research you will be providing the DPI with valuable information on 
how Iowa educators now perceive its operation and what they believe the DPI 
should undertake in the future. We are interested in your honest reaction 
to each of the items. 

Individual responses to the questionnaire will be kept anonymous. The 
number on the instrument is for data processing and follow-up purposes only. 
Data will be reported in terms of group averages and group agreement rather 
than in terms of individual responses. 

It usually takes about 30-40 minutes to answer all of the questions. 
Please return your completed questionnaire no later than September 29, 1972. 
A self-addressed, stamped envelope is provided for your convenience. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 



GRIMES STATE OFFICE BUILDING • DES MOINES, IOWA 50319 



a place to grow 



ROBERT O. BENTON, Ed,D., STATE SUPERINTENDENT 

David H. Bechtel, M. A,, Administrative Assistant 
RICHARD N. SMJTH, Ph.D., DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENT 



September 19, 1972 




Sincerely, 



ROBERT D. BENTON, Ed. D. 

State Superintendent of Public Instructiorr 



RDB/plb 



Enclosures 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION: ROLE PERCEPTION 



DIRECTIONS : 



On the following pages are a number of statements about the Department 
of Public Instruction (DPI). We are interested in your feelings or 
opinion about each statement. 

After you have read each statement, please circle the "A" (agree) if you 
agree with the statement or the "D" (disagree) if you disagree with the 
statement* Once you have made this decision, please indicate how strongly 
you agree or disagree with the statements by circling one of the numbers 
which appears to the right of each statement. If you slightly agree (or 
disagree) with the statement, circle 1. If you very strongly agree (or 
disagree) with the statement, circle 5. For some statements, the numbers 2, 
3, or 4 may better describe how strongly you agree or disagree with the 
statement. When this is the case, circle the appropriate number. 

For example, consider the statement: 



A 

DPI activities are carried out 

in an efficient manner. . 



Do you agree or disagree with this statement? Circle "A" or "D." How 
strongly do you agree (disagree) with this statement? Circle the appro- 
priate number. 

Please be sure to circle both a letter and a number after each statement , 
unless you are completely undecided whether you agree or disagree with the 
statement. In that case, circle both "A" and "D," but do not circle any 
of the numbers. This response indicates that you neither agree nor dis- 
agree with the statement. 



These statements are in no way designed to be a test. There are no right 
or wrong answers to the statements. The answers which will be most help- 
ful to this research project are the ones which best reflect your own 
feelings about each of the statements. 
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Most school people are aware of A 

the kinds of services offered by 

the DPI - D 



The information provided to educa- 
tors by the DPI is current, com- 
prehensive, and valid. 



A 
D 



-2- 



1 = slight agreement or disagreement 
5 = strong agreement or disagreement 



3, The DPI tends to favor certain 
schools, giving them more help 
and special consideration. 



The DPI does a poor job of inform- 
ing the lay public of educational 



issues. 



5. The DPI provides effective coor- 
dination among various educational 
institutions. 



D 



The DPI does a good job of recruit- 
ing new staff* 



D 



The DPI is a poor source of infor- 
mation about programs and innova- 
tions in local schools. 



Generally speaking, the DPI does 
more good than harm. 



9. DPI personnel making recommendations 
to local districts have poor under- 
standing of conditions in those 
districts. 



10. The DPI is too liberal in its 
politics. 



A 
D 



11. It often seems that people in one A~ 
section of the DPI don't know what 
other sections are doing. D 



- .104 - X = slight agreement _or disagreement 

5 = strong agreement or disagreement 



12, The DPI helps local schoolsi take a" 
a careful, critical look at their 
programs. D 



1 2 



4 5 



13. The DPI gives valuable help in 
solving local problems. 



A 
D 



1 2 



4 5 



14. The DPI has had little effect on 
the improvement of instruction • 



A 
D 



1 2 



4 5 



15* The DPI does an effective job of A" 
encouraging local districts to 
exceed minimum standards. D 



1 2 



4 5 



16. Trying to get help from the DPI 
is often more trouble than it's 
worth. 



A 
D 



1 2 



4 5 



17. Most DPI programs reflect areas 
of genuine concern to educators, 



A 
D 



1 2 



4 5 



18* The DPI usually provides schools 
with alternative courses of action 
to achieve required goals. 



A 
D 



4 5 



19. The DPI does an ineffective job 
of responding to requests of 
educators. 



A 
D 



4 5 



20* The DPI gives too little service 
to local schools. 



A 
D 



4 5 



21, Most of the activities of the DPI a" 
could be eliminated at no loss to 
education. D 



4 5 



1 = slight agreement or dis agreement 



5 = strong agreement or disagreemen t 



22. The DPI does an effective job bf T 
promoting state legislation bene- 
ficial to education. D 



1 2 3 4 5 



23. The DPI staff spends too little of T 
its time working with people in 
local schools. D 



4 5 



24. The DPI operates on the basis of a 
clearly defined set of priorities. 



A 
D 



4 5 



25. One always knows what information A 
and reports the DPI requires and 
when they are due. D 



4 5 



26. The DPI is doing a poor job of mak- A~ 
ing sure that minimum standards are 
being met in all schools. D 



4 5 



27. DPI employees are well qualified 
for their particular jobs. 



A 
D 



4 5 



28. The activities of the DPI reflect 
careful attention to systematic 
planning. 



29. Guidelines set forth by the DPI 
are unnecessarily rigid. 



A 
D 



30. .Many DPI policies reflect outdated 
thinking. 



A 
D 



31. The DPI responds quickly to 
Q requests for assistance. 
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D 
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1 = slight agreement ^ disagreement 
5 ^ strong agreement or disagreement 



32. The DPI makes wise use of talent 
from local district personnel. 



3 4 



33. The DPI is more concerned with regu- A 
lating schools that with providing 
leadership. D 



3 4 



34. Group presentations made by DPI 
staff members generally provide 
useful information. 



A 
D 



3 4 



35. There is too much duplication in 
the information requested by 
various DPI departments. 



A 
D 



3 4 



36. Many of the DPI publications 
could be eliminated. 



37. The DPI is too conservative to 

keep up with changes in educatioa. 



A 
D 



A 
D 



3 4 



2 3 4 



38. In seeking solutions to educational 
problems, most educators naturally 
turn to the DPI. 



A 
D 



2 3 4 5 



39. There is very little follow up by 
the DPI of recommendations they 
make to local schools. 



A 
D 



2 3 4 5 



40, The DPI does very little to help 
the classroom teacher. . . . 



A 
D 



2 3 4 5 



41. DPI staff are poorly informed about 
^ current issues and developments in 

ciyv education. 



D 



3 4 5 



-6- 



1 = slight agreement or disagreement 
5 = strong agreement or disagreement 



42. DPI staff speak outD about contro- 
versial issues regardless of future 
consequences. 



- 106 - 
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DIRECTIONS ; 

On the following pages are a number of activities that various persons 
or groups have suggested that the Department of Public Instruction (DPI) 
should do. S oni6 of these activities the DPI is now doing; some the DPI 
has considered or is considering; while others are activities which have 
never been formally considered by the DPI. 

LEFT HAND SCALE INSTRUCTIONS : 

To the left of each statement is a scale to i Jicate how important you 
believe it is for the DPI to perform the activity. After you read each 
statement, please circle "A" (agree) if you agree that the activity is 
important for the DPI to perform, or the "D" (disagree) if you believe 
this is NOT an important activity for the DPI to perform. Indicate how 
strongly you agree (or disagree) by circling a number at the right of 
the letters. Number _1 represents slight agreement (or disagreement). 
Number 5^ indicates a strong agreement (or disagreement). 

RIGHT HAND SCALE INSTRUCTIONS: 

To the right of each statement is a scale to indicate whether or not you 
believe the DPI is now actively involved in the area mentioned. Circle 
"A" if you believe the DPI is ^actively involved in the area mentioned by 
the item and circle "D" if you believe this is NOT the case. Indicate 
how strongly you agree (or disagree) by circling a number at the right of 
the letters. • Number 1^ represents slight agreement (or disagreement). 
Number 5^ indicates a strong agreement (or disagreement). 

PLEASE BE SURE TO CIRCLE BOTH A LETTER AND A NUMBER ON THE SCALE TO THE 
LEFT AND ON THE SCALE TO THE RIGHT OF EACH ITEM. IF YOU ARE COMPLETELY 
UNDECIDED ABOUT WHETHER YOU AGREE OR DISAGREE WITH THE STATEMENT, CIRCLE 
BOTH "A" AND "D" FOR THAT SCALE BUT DO NOT CIRCLE ANY OF THE NUMBERS IN 
THAT SCALE. 

Remember to respond to both scales for each item. 



It is important for 
the DPI to perform 
this activity. 



The DPI is now actively 
involved in this area. 



A 
D 



1 2 3 4 5 



Plan offerings in area 
schools to minimize dupli- 
cation and over-expansion 
of certain programs. 



A 
D 



1 2 3 4 5 



A 
D 



1 2 3 4 5 



Coordinate the development 
of competency based pre- 
service and in-service 
teacher preparation programs. 



A 
D 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 = slight agreement or disagreement 
-8- 5 = strong agreement or disagreement 



It Is Important for 
the DPI to perform 
this activity. 



The DPI is now actively 
involved in this area. 



1 2 3 4 5 



Establish criteria for the 
evaluation of educational 
materials on the market. 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



Coordinate annual teacher 
conferences In subject 
matter areas. 



1 2 3 4 5 



A 

D 



1 2 3 4 5 



Operate temporarily local 
school districts having prob- 
lems that are not being 
resolved locally. 



A 
D 



1 2 3 4 5 



A 

D 



1 2 3 4 5 



Exchange DPI personnel with 
personnel from local school 
districts on a short-term 
basis . 



A 
D 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



Assign DPI personnel to local 
school areas to work closely 
with systems in that area. 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



Provide direct reference 
services to local school 
personnel. 



1 2 3 4 5 



A 
D 



1 2 3 4 5 



Provide services specifi- A 

cally designed to assist 

small schools. D 



1 2 3 4 5 



A| 
D 



1 2 3 4 5 



Provide research assistance 
to local school districts. 



A 
D 



1 2 3 4 5 
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1 = slight agreement or disagreement 
5 = strong agreement or disagreement 



It Is Important for 
the DPI to perform 
this activity. 



The DPI Is now actively 
Involved In this area. 



A 
D 



1 2 3 4 5 



Provlda proposal writing 
assistance to local school 
districts. 



12.345 



A 
D 



1 2 3 4 5 



Develop demonstration pro- 
grams In planning and 
evaluation. 



1 2 3 4 5 



A 
D 



1 2 3 4 5 



Provide training for local 
school personnel in the use 
of comprehensive planning, 
evaluation techniques , and 
research methods. 



1 2 3 4 5 



A 
D 



1 2 3 4 5 



Conduct meetings at locations 
throughout the state for 
school personnel and local 
citizens to Interpret recent 
educational legislation. 



D 



1 2 3 4 5 



A 
D 



1 2 3 4 5 



Assist local school systems 
to evaluate and report the 
progress of their students 
to the community. 



1 2 3 4 5 



A 
D 



1 2 3 4 5 



Publish DPI position papers 
on current educational 
Issues. 



1 2 3 4 5 



A 
D 



1 2 3 4 5 



Report relevant research ' 
in terms understandable to 
those working in local 
schools. 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 = slight agreement or disagreement 
-10- 5 = strong agreement or disagreement 



It is important for 

the DPI to perform The DPI is now activ^.ly 

this activity. involved in this area. 



Encourage research at the 
graduate institutions on 
problems identified by the 
Department. 



Provide assistance to super- 
intendents when they en- 
counter difficulties in 
managing their districts. 



1 2 3 4 5 



D 



Maintain a research program 
to continuously evaluate the 
educational needs in Iowa. 



1 2 3 4 5 



D 



A 
D 



12345 



Carry out an in-depth study 
of building replacements 
and the construction of new 
facilities . 



A 
D 



1 2 3 4 5 



Define, plan, and implement 

a data base of information 

concerning educational pro- \ o o / c 

^ ^ ^ ^ grams, staff, facilities, . l / J ^ :? 



finance, and pupils in 
grades K-14. 



D 



A 
D 



1 2 3 4 5 



Cooperate with education 
groups to increase the 
appropriations for educa- 
tion. 



A 
D 



1 2 3 4 5 



A 
D 



1 2 3 4 5 



Conduct a statewide testing 
program as a basis to pro- 
vide information for deci- 
sion making. 



A 
D 



1 2 3 4 5 



~ 108 ~ 1 = slight agreement or disagreement 

-11- 5 = strong agreement or disagreement 



It is important for 
the DPI to perform 
this activity. 



The DPI is now actively 
Involved in this area. 



A 
D 



1 2 3 4 5 



The DPI should recommend 
alternative state finance 
models for consideration 
by the legislature. 



A 

D 



1 2 3 4 5 



A] 
D 



1 2 3 4 5 



Establish special certifica- 

tion for personnel with A 
specialized knowledge who 
do not have teaching or D 
administrative credentials. 



1 2 3 4 5 



A 
D 



1 2 3 4 5 



Develop and implement cri- 
teria for classification 
of schools at level beyond 
mere approval. 



A 
D 



1 2 3 4 5 



A 
D 



1 2 3 4 5 



Turn the role of school 
approval over to a private 
accrediting agency. 



A 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



Implement a state-controlled 
curriculum for the public 
schools. 



1 2 3 4 5 



A 
D 



1 2 3 4 5 



Define acceptable practices 
on the part of schorl boards 
with respect to hiring and 
firing. 



A 
D 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



Coordinate teacher educa- 
tion programs to eliminate 
unnecessary duplications. 



1 2 3 4 5 
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1 = slight agreement or disagreement 
5 = strong agreemervt or disagreement 



It is important for 
the DPI to perform 
this activity. 



The DPI is now actively 
involved in this area. 



1 2 3 4 5 



Establish a uniform dress 
code for the schools of 
Iowa. 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



Supervise the instruction 
given at non-public schools, 
K-junior college. 



12 3 4 



1 2 3 4 5 



D 



Develop a contractual plan 
whereby the DPI and each 
local district agree on 
district-wide accomplish- 
ments to be audited annually. 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



Study and evaluate the need 
for special service per- 
sonnel. 



-1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



Utilize advisory committees 
to evaluate DPI activities. 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



Develop and implement pro- 
gram for lay public on 
evaluating local school 
educational programs. 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



Assist institutions of higher 
education in revising their 
programs of pre-service and 
graduate education to meet 
emerging needs. 



1 2 3 4 5 
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1 2 3 4 5 



Bring personnel from school 
districts with similar prob- 
lems together to work on 
solutions. 



1 2 3 4 5 



1°^ I = slight agreement or disa greement 

^ - st^ottg agreement or disagreement 



It is important for 
the DPI to perform 
this activity. 



The DPI is now actively 
involved in this ;irea. 



1 2 3 4 5 



Involve educators, citi- 
zens, and students In the 
formulation of goals for 
education in Iowa. 



1 2 3 4 5 



A 
D 



1 2 3 4 5 



Determine annually the a" 
areas of critical manpower 
shortages. d 



1 2 3 4 5 



A 
D 



1 2 3 4 5 



Provide assistance to local a" 
schools in conducting needs 
assessments. d 



1 2 3 4 5 



A 
D 



1 2 3 4 5 



Work with local schools, area 
schools and county systems to 
develop recommendations for 
an intermediate educational 
unit. 



1 2 3 4 5 



D 



A 
D 



1 2 3 4 5 



Assist local school districts — 

in developing meaningful ^ 
goals and translating the 

goals into measurable terms. — 



1 2 3 4 5 



A 
D 



1 2 3 4 5 



Make consultant-type evalua- 
tion visits to all schools 
on regular basis rather than 
by invitation. 



A 
D 



1 2 3 4 5 



A 
D 



1 2 3 4 5 



Highlight weaknesses in 
local school districts as a 
requisite to Improving edu- 
cation in Iowa. 



A 
D 



1 2 3 4 5 
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1 = slight agreement or disagreement 
5 « strong agreement or disagreernent 



It lb Important for 
the DPI to perform 
this activity. 



The DPI is now actively 
Involved in this area,. " 



A 
D 



1 2 3 4 5 



Provide direct planning 
services to county and 
local school districts to 
obtain additional fmdlng 
from federal and private 
sources • 



1 2 3 4 5 



A 
D 



1 2 3 4 5 



Focus evaluation of schools 
upon performance of students A" 
rather than on the number of 
library books and other In- D_ 
put measures. 



1 2 3 4 5 



Assist area schools in estab- 
lishing programs to meet the 
manpower needs of the local 
community. 



A 
D 



1 2 3 4 5 



Develop teacher cadres for 
in-service on a geographical 
basis. 



1 2 3 4 5 



D 



A 
D 



1 2 3 4 5 



Foster a series of demonstra- 
tion schools in the state. 



1 2 3 4 5 



D 



A 

D , 



1 2 3 4 5 



Conduct research to generate 
knowledge for the develop- 
ment of innovative educational 
procedures. 



1 2 3 4 5 
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APPENDIX VII 
Pretest Sample Components 
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APPENDIX VIII 

Cover Letter and Survey Instrument Sent to Final 
Sample Components In the Study 
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STATE OF IOWA • 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 



GRIMES STATE OFFICE BUILDING • DES MOINES, IOWA 50319 



Iowa 

a place to grow 



ROBERT BENTON, Ed.D., STATE SUPERINTENDENT 

David H, Bechtel. M. A„ Administrative Assistant 
RICHARD N, SMITH, Ph.D., DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENT 



April 2, 1973 



Dear Educator: 

The Iowa Department of Public Instruction is conducting a role percep- 
tion study to determine which of Its present and possible future activities 
are deemed important. You have been selected in the sample of Iowa educators 
to respond to Items designed to describe attitudes and opinions concerning 
such activities. 

The items listed on the enclosed questionnaire represent a broad range 
of attitudes and opinions about the Department of Public Instruction (DPI). 
Some items represent current DPI policy; others do not. By taking part in 
this research you will be providing the DPI with valuable information on 
how Iowa educators now perceive ±ts, operation and what they believe the DPI 
should undertake in the future. We are Interested in your honest reaction 
to each of the items. 

Individual responses to the questionnaire will be kept anonymous. Data 
will be reported In terms of group averages and group agreeiDent rather than 
In terms of Individual responses. 

I know you are busy but would appreciate the time you take to complete 
this survey. Please return your completed questionnaire no later than 
April 23» 1973. A self-addressed, stamped envelope is provided for your 
convenience . 

Thank you for your cooperation. 

Since re lyt 

ROBERT D. BQ)TON, Ed. D. 

State Superintendent of Public Instruct i;on 

RDB/plb 
Enclosure 
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State ot'Iowa 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
Planning, Research & Evaluation Division 
Grimes State Office Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 50319 



ROLE PERCEPTION 



DIRECTIONS; 



On the following pages are a number of statements about the Department 
of Ptiblic Instruction (DPI) . We are interested in your feelings or 
opinion about each statement. 

After you have read each statement, please circle the "A" (agree) if you 
agree with the statement or the "D" (disagree) if you disagree with the 
statement. Once you have made this decision^ please indicate how strongly 
you agree or disagree with the statements by circling one of the numbers 
which appears to the right of each statement. If you slightly agree (or 
disagree) with the statement, circle 1. If you very strongly agree (or 
disagree) with the statement, circle 5. For some statements, the numbers 
2, 3, or 4 may better describe how strongly you agree or disagree with the 
statement. When this is the case, circle the appropriate number. 



For example, consider the statement: 



DPI activities are carried out 
in an efficient manner. 



Do you agree or disagree with this statement? Circle "A" or "D." How 
strongly do you agree (disagree) with this statement? Circle the appro- 
priate number. 

PLEASE RESPOND TO EACH ITEM . 

Be sure to circle both a letter and a number after each statement , unless 
you are completely undecided whether you a^ree or disagree with the state- 
ment. In that case, circle both "A" and "D," but do not circle any of the 
nuinbers* This response Indicates that you neither agree nor disagree with 
the statement. 

These statements are in no way designed to be a test. There are no right 
or wrong answers to the statements. The answers which will be most help- 
ful to this research project are the ones %diich best reflect your own 
feeiin&s about each of the statements. 



1. The DPI is a poor source of infor- 
mation about programs and innova- 
tions in local schools* 




2. The informati(Ki provided to educa- 
tors by the DPI is current, com- 
prehensive, and valid* 
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1 = slight agreement or disagreement 
5 = strong agreement or disagreement 



The DPI tends to favor certain 
schools, giving them more help 
and special consideration* 



The DPI does a poor job of inform- 
ing the lay ^ublic of educational 
issues. 



The DPI provides effective coor- 
dination among various educational 
institutions. 



D 



The DPI does a good job of recruit- 
ing new Ptaff. 



DPI staff speak out about contro- 
versial issues regardless of 
future consequences. 



D 



Generally speaking, the DPI dc-js 
more good than harm. 



A 

D 



DPI personnel making recommendations 
to local districts have poor under- 
standing of conditions in those 
districts. 



The DPI is too liberal in its 
politics. 



It often seems that people in one A 
section of the DPI don't know what 
other sections are doing* D 



12 3 4 5 
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1 - slight agreement or dis agreement 
5 = strong agreement or dls agreement 



12. The DPI helps local schools take A 
a careful, critical look at their 
programs, D 



13, The DPI gives valuable help in 
solving local problems. 



14, The DPI tzz had little effect on 
the improvement of instruction. 



15, The DPI does an effective job of 
encouraging local districts to 
exceed minimum standards. 



16, Trying to get help from the DPI 
is often more trouble than it's 
worth. 



17. Most DPI programs reflect areas 
of genuine concern to educators. 



18. The DPI usually provides schools 
with alternative courses of action 
to achieve required goals. 



A 
D 



19. llie DPI does an ineffective job 
of responding to requests of 
educators. 



20. The DPI gives too little service 
to local schools. 



A 

D 



ERIC 



21. Most of the activities of the DPI A 
could be eliminated at no loss to 
education. D 
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1 = slight agreement o£ disagreement 
5 = strong agreement or disagreement 



The DPI does an effective job of 
promoting state legislation bene- 
ficial to education. 



The DPI staff spends too little of A" 

its time working with people in 

local schools. D 



1 2 3 4 5 



The DPI operates on the basis of a 
clearly defined set of priorities. 



A 

D 



1 2 3 4 5 



One always knows what information 
and reports the DPI requires and 
when they are due. 



A 

D 



1 2 3 4 5 



The DPI is doing a poor job of mak- A 
ing sure that minimum standards are 
being met in all schools* D 



1 2 3 4 5 



DPI employees are well qualified 
for their particular jobs. 



1 2 3 4 5 



The activities of the DPI reflect A" 
careful attention to systematic 
planning. D 



Guidelines set forth by the DPI 
are unnecessarily rigid. 



A 
D 



Many DPI policies reflect outdated 
thinking. 



A 

D 



The DPI responds quickly to 
requests for assistance. 



- 118 - 1 = slight agreement ^jr. disagreement 
-5- 5 - strong agreement or disagreement 



32. The DPI makes wise use of talent 
from local district personnel. 



1 2 3 4 5 



33. The DPI is more concerned with regu- A 
lating schools that with providing 
leadership* D 



1 2 3 4 5 



34. Group presentations made by DPI 
staff members generally provide 
useful information. 



A 

D 



1 2 3 4 5 



35. There is too much duplies :,lon in 
the information requested by 
various DPI departments. 



A 
D 



1 2 3 4 5 



36. Many of the DPI publications 
could be eliminated. 



37. The DPI is too conservative to 

keep up with changes in education. 



38. In seeking solutions to educational 
problems, most educators naturally 
turn to the DPI. 



A 

D 



1 2 3 4 5 



A 

D 



1 2 3 4 5 



A 

D 



1 2 3 4 5 



39. There is very little follow up by 
the DPI of recommendations they 
make to local schools. 



A 

D 



1 2 3 4 5 



40. The DPI does very little to help 
the classroom teacher. 



A 
D 



1 2 3 4 5 
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41. DPI staff are poorly informed about A 
current issues and developments in 
education. D 



1 2 3 4 5 
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1 = slight agreement or disagreement 
5 = strong agreement or disagreement 



Most school people are aware of 
the kinds of services offered by 
the DPI. 



3 4 
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DIRECTIONS : 

On the following pages are a number of activities that various persons 
or groups have suggested that the Department of Public Instruction (DPI) 
should do. Some of these activities the DPI is now doing; some the DPI 
has considered or is considering; while others are activities which have 
never been formally considered by the DPI. 

LEFT HAND SCALE INSTRUCTIONS: 

To the left of each statement is a scale to indicate how important you 
believe it is for the DPI to perform the activity. After you read each 
statement, please circle "A" (agree) if you agree that the activity is 
important for the DPI to perform, or the "D" (disagree) if you believe 
this is NOT an important activity for the DPI to perform. Indicate how 
strongly you agree (or disagree) by circling a number at the right of 
the letters. Number 1^ represents slight agreement (or disagreement). 
Number 5^ indicates a strong agreement (or disagreement) . 



RIGHT HAl^ID SCALE INSTRUCTIONS:- 



After you have responded to the left hand scale for each item, return to 
the first item and respond to the right hand scale as follows. To the 
right of each statement is a scale to indicate whether or not you believe 
the DPI is now actively involved in the area mentioned. Circle "A" if 
you believe the DPI is actively involved in the area mentioned by the 
item and circle "D" if you believe this is NOT the case • Indicate how 
strongly you agree (or disagree) by circling a nimiber at the right of 
the letters. Number 1^ represents slight agreement (or disagreement). 
Number 5^ indicates a strong agreement (or disagreement). 

PLEASE BE SURE TO CIRCLE BOTH A LETTER AND A NUMBER ON THE SC^^LE TO THE 
LEFT AND ON THE SCALE TO THE RIGHT OF EACH ITEM. IF YOU ARE COMPLETELY 
UNDECIDED ABOUT AETHER YOU AGREE OR DISAGREE WITH THE STATEMENT, CIRCLE 
BOTH "A" AND "D" FOR THAT SCi!\LE BUT DO NOT CIRCLE ANY OF THE NUMBERS IN 
THAT SCALE. 

Remember to respond to both scales for each item; do all of the left hand 
scales firsi: and then all of the right hand scales. 



It is important for 
the DPI to perform 
this activity. 



The DPI is now actively 
involved in this area. 



ERIC 



12 3 4 



1 2 3 4 5 



Plan offerings in area 
schools to minimize dupli- 
cation and over-expansion 
of certain programs* 

44. 

Coordinate the development 
of competency based pre- 
service and in-service 
teacher preparation 
programs. 



1. 2 



3 4 5 < — I 



1 2 3 4 5 
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-8- 5 = strong agreement or disagreement 



It is important for 
the DPI to perform 
this activity. 



1 2 3 4 5 



45. 

Establish criteria for the 
evaluation of educational 
materials on the market. 



The DPI is now actively 
involved in this area. 



1 2 3 4 5 



A 



1 2 3 4 5 



48. 

Coordinate araiual teacher 
conferences in subject 
matter areas. 



1 2 3 4 5 



A 
D 



1 2 3 4 5 



47, 

Operate temporarily local 
school districts having prob- 
lems that are not being 
resolved locally. 



1 2 3 4 5 



A 
D 



1 2 3 4 5 



48, 

Exchange DPI personnel with 
personnel from local school 
districts on a short-term 
basis* 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 3 4 5 



49, 



Assign DPI personnel to local A 
school areas to work closely 
with systems in that area. 



D 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



. 50. 

Provide direct reference 
services to local school 
personnel. 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 ^4 5 



51. 

Provide services specifi- 
cally designed to assist 
small schools. 



1 2 3 4 5 



12 3 4 5 



52. 

Provide research assistance 
to local school districts. 



D 



1 2 3 4 5 
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1 = sltg hc agreement or dlsagre eTneiii. 
5 = strong agreement or disagreement 



It is important for 
the DPI to perform 
this activity. 



A 
D 



1 2 3 4 5 



53. 

Provide proposal writing 
assistance to local school 
districts. 



The DPI is now actively 
involved in this area. 



1 2 3 4 5 



ERLC 



A 
D 



1 2 3 4 5 



5A. 

Develop deoionstration pro- 
grams in planning and 
evaluation. 



1 2 3 4 5 



A 
D 



1 2 3 4 5 



55. 

Provide training for local 
school personnel in the: use 
of comprehensive planning » 
evaluation techniques , and 
research methods. 



1 2 3 4 5 



A 

D 



1 2 3 4 5 



56. 

Conduct meetings at locations 
throughout the state for 
school personnel and local 
citizens to Interpret recent 
educational legislation. 



1 2 3 4 5 



A 
D 



1 2 3 4 5 



57. 

Assist local school systems 
to evaluate and report the 
progress of their students 
to the community. 



1 2 3 4 5 



A 
D 



1 2 3 4 5 



58. 

Publish DPI position papers 
on curreut aducatlonal 
issues . 



AT 



1 2 3 4 5 



A 
D 



12 3 4 5 



59. 

Report relevant research 
la terms tmderstandable to 
those working la local 
schools. 



A 
D 



1 2 3 4 5 



- 123 - i = slight agreement or disagreement 

-10- 5 = strong agreement or disagreement 



It is important for 
the DPI to perform 
this activity. 



The DPI is now actively 
involved in this area* 



1 2 3 4 5 



60. 

Encourage research at the 
graduate institutions on 
problems Identified by the 
Department . 



1 2 3 4 5 



D! 



1 2 3 A 5 



61. 

Provide assiatance to super- 
IriCandents wren they en- 
counter difficulties in 
managing their districts. 



1 2 3 4 5 



D 



62 . ^ 

Maintain & research program A 

1 2 3 4 5 to continuoa£.ly evaluate the I 1 2 3 4 5 

educational needs in Iowa. dJ ^ 



63. 

Carry out aii in-depth study ^""i 

- 2 3 4 5 of building replacements j ^ 2 3 4 5 

and the construction of new ^ j 
facilities . — ' 



AT 



64. 

Define, plan, and iiq)lement 

a data base of Information 

concerning educational pro- j - 7 1 l ^ 
12 3 4 5 ^^^^ ut^ff. facilities. Dl 

^iJ — finance, and pupils in — — 

grades K-iA. 



6'>. 

C(K>perate with education 
groups CO increase toe 
appropriations for educa- 
tion. 




1 2 3 4 5 



66. 

Conduct a statewide testing 
prograa as a basis to pro- 
vide Infoimitlon for decl«* 
slim Baking. 



A 

D 



1 2 3 4 5 



- 124 - I m siiRht a greemen i: or disaRree aen _ _ 

-II- 5 « s trong a&reeacnL: or disagreeme nt 



It ib Imporcaat lor 

the DPI to perform The DPI is now actively 

this activity. involved in this area. 

67. 



' — The DPI should reconmend ^ 

J 1 2 3 4 5 alternative state finance '1 2 3 4 5 

TN models for consideration ' 



by the legislature. 



D 



68. 

Establish special certifica- 

a1 tion for personnel with TT] 

1 2 3 4 S specialized knowledge who j 1 2 3 4 S 

P I do not have reaching or DJ 

administrative credentials. 



A 
D 



1 2 3 4 5 



69 « 

Develop and implement cri- 
teria for clasaif ic/>tion 
of schools at level beyond 
mere approval. 



A 

D 



1 2 3 4 3 



1 2 3 4 5 



SI 



70. _ 

Turn the role o£ school A 
approval over to a private 

accrediting agency* D 



1 2 3 4 5 



Aj 
D 



1 2 3 4 5 



71. _ 

Implement a state-controlled A 
curriculum for the public 

schools. D 



1 2 3 4 5 



aT 



1 2 3 4 5 



72. 

Define acceptable practices 
Ofti tte part of school boards 
with respect to hiring and 
firing* 



A 
D 



12 3 4 



I 2 3 4 5 



73- _ 

Coordinate t earlier educa- A 
tioc programa to eliminate 

uonacftssary dupllcatiocis. D 



1 2 3 4 5 



ERIC 



-125 - 1 = slight agreement or disagreBKe/.t 

''•^2- 5 a s crong agreement or disagreeir^^ni: 



It is important for 
the DPI to perform 
this acti'/icy. 



The DPI is now actively 
involved in this area. 



A| 



2 3 4 3 



EstablisU a 'juiifom^ dress 
code for L'nc\ schools of 
Iowa. 



A 
D 



12 3 4 5 



A 



ill. 



12 3 4 5 



73 _ 

Supervise Lhe iniitrucuion A 
given a'r. riOr.~-p ublic schools, 

K-junior college. D 



1 2 3 4 5 



A| 



i 1 2 3 4 5 



76. 

Develop a contractual plan 
whereby ciic DPI and each 
local diistrict agree on 
district-wicte accocipllish- 
mencs co be audited annually. 



A 
D 



1 2 3 4 5 



A 



> / 



Study and evaiuar:e tlie need A 
3 4 5 for special i>ervice per- 
Sonne 1. ' D 



1 2 3 4 5 



3 4 5 



73. 

Ui:ilii:e advisory ccnunitcees 
to evaluate DPI activities. 



A 
D 



1 2 3 4 5 



Ai 



: 1 



D . 



79. 

Develop and l)^pleme^t pro- 
gram for l^.y public on 
-eval-i^atiri^ local school 
educational prograir-s. 



1 2 3 4 5 



D 



I 2 3 4 5 



SO. 

Assist instlcutions of higher 
education In revising their 
programs of pre-service and 
graduate ecvication to meet 
enerii;ing neudt;. 



2 3 4 5 



81. 

Bring personnel frcm school 
districts i/ith similar prob- 
lems together co work on 
sclu-:.ioris. 



1 2 3 4 5 
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1 = s light^ agreement or disagreement 
5 = atroug agreement or ais agreement 



Ii: is imp or tan c for 
the DPI to perforin 
Lhis activity • 



1 2 3 4 5 



82. 

Involve educa'coi's, citi- 
zens, and studenl's in the 
foxmulation of goals for 
education in Iowa. 



The DPI is now actively 
involved in thic; fiTfi^, 



12 3 4 5 



'1 2 3 4 5 



D 



83. 

DeterraiT.e annually the 
areas of cri-ric-:;! manpower 
shortages. 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



84 » 

Provide assistance tc local 
.schools in conducting needs 
assessments* 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 1 2 



85. 

Work v/ith local schools, area 
schools nriCi coun ty wys terns to 
develop reco^.nr.iendations for 
an intertiiediate educational 
unit . 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



86. 

Assist local school districts 
in dciveloping iiiesniugful 
goals avid translatinj c'ne 
go£.is into measurable terms • 



1 2 3 4 5 



S7. 

_ Make coasu.t tail type evaiua- — -( 

" l 1 2 3 4 5 ^'-^^^ '-^ ^^i'^ schools '119 3^5 

! on rci^ulirr basis ralibev than ^ 1 

— J invii:i:.i:xon* * — ~ 



A * 



SB. 

Highlight w'er:knei5ses in . 

r> r. , r- local school districts as a i 

1345 • il9 '^A^ 

requisite to. improving edu- \ ± ^ ^ d. 



ca'cion in Iowa. 
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1 • slight agreement or disagreement 
5 " strong agreement or disagreement 



It is important for 
the DPI to perform 
this activity. 



A i 



2i 



1 2 3 4 5 



89. 

Provide direct planning 
services to county and 
local school districts to 
obtain additional funding 
from federal and private 
sources. 



The DPI Is now actively 
involved in this area. 



1 2 3 4 5 



A 

D 



1 2 3 4 5 



90, 

Focus evaluation of schools 
upon performance of students 
rather than on the number of 
library books and other in- 
put measures. 



A 

D 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



91. 

Assist area schools in estab- 
lishing programs to meet the 
manpower needs of the local 
coumunlty. 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



92. 

Develop teacher cadres for 
in-service on a geographical 
baxiis. 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



93. 

Foster a series of demonstra- 
tion schools in the state. 



1 2 3 4 5 



A 
D 



1 2 3 4 5 



94. 

Conduct research to generate 
knowledge for the develop** 
meat of innovative educational 
procedures . 



1 2 3 4 5 
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APPENDIX IX 



Activities in which Respondents' Perceptions of DPI Involvement 
were Congruent with their Desires for DPI Involvement 
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Table 16. Activities in which respondents' perceptions of DPI involvement were 
congruent with their desires for DPI involvement 



Item 


d 

4J 9) O 
I-* ^ 

^ CO 4.' 

-H O CO 
« CO iH 
1 ^ 
U 'O u 

cd o 
^ 'X u 


Mean Desired 
Response 


'H O 

a a CO 

CO M Q) 


Left-Right 
Hand Scale 
Paired t-Test 


County Unit Respondents 

47. Operate temporarily local 
school districts having 
problems that are not be- 
ing resolved locally. 


.48** 


5.56 


4.83 


1.45 N.S. 


66. Conduct a statewide test- 
ing program as a basis to 
provide Information for 
decision making. 




6.75 


f% Oft 


1.33 N.S. 


I\LCCI DL.il Ul/X IVCS^UIlUCIl LB 

47. Operate temporarily local 
school districts having 
problems that are not be- 
ing resolved locally. 


.38** 


3.90 


3.47 


.51 N.S. 


51. Provide services specifi- 
cally designed to assist 
small schools. 


.75** 


9.30 


8.27 


1.92 N.S. 


66. Conduct a statewide test- 
ing program as a basis to 
provide Information for 
decision making 


.62** 


6.93 


6.37 


.75 N.S. 


88. Highlight weaknesses in 
local school districts 
as a requisite to improve 
ing education in Iowa. 


.35** 


9.57 


8.00 


1.96 N.S. 



*p^.05 
*Pi.01 



ERIC 
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APPENDIX X 



Items with Greatest Response Correlation Between Desired and 
Perceived DPI Involvement 
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Table 19* Items with greatest response correlation between desired and perceived DPI 
involvement 



Item 


Left-Right Hand 
Scale Correlation 


Response 
Desired 


Pattern 
Perceived 


County Unit Responses 

47. Operate temporarily local school 
districts having problems that 
are not being resolved locally. 


.48** 


Low 


Low ^ 


51. Provide services specifically de- 
signed to assist small schools. 


.32** 


High k 


Low 


55. Provide training for local school 
personnel in the use of compre- 
hensive planning^ evaluation 
techniques 9 and research methods. 


.32** 


High 


High 


57. Assist local school systems to 

evaluate and report the progress 
of their students to the community. 


.58** 


High 


Low 


66. Conduct a statewide testing pro- 
gram as a basis to provide infor- 
mation for decision making. 


.35** 


Low 


Low 


71. Implement a state-controlled cur- 
riculum for the public schools. 


. 39** 


Low 


Low 


75. Supervise the instruction given at 
non-public schools, K-Junior 
college. 


.43** 


Low 


Low 


76. Develop a contractual plan whereby 
the DPI and each local district 
agree on district-wide accomplish- 
ments to be audited annually. 


.43** 


Low 


Low 


83. Determine annually the areas of 
critical manpower shortages. 


.43** 


High 


Low 


92. Develop teacher cadres for in- 
service on a geographical basis. 


.46* 


High 


Low 



I* High x>8 
tLow Y<8 
*pi.05 
**P< .01 

ERIC 
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Table 19 (cont.) 



Item 


Left- Right Hand 
Scale Correlation 


Response 
Desired 


Pattern 
Perceived 


Area School Responses 

47. Operate temporarily local school 
districts having problems that 
are not being resolved locally. 


.38* 


Low 


Low 


51. Provide services specifically 

designed to assist small schools. 


.75** 


High 


High 


53. Provide proposal writing assis- 
tance to local school districts. 


.38* 


High 


Low 


57. Assist local school systems to 
evaluate and report the progress 
of their students to the community. 


.49** 


High 


Low 


62. Maintain a research program to 
continuously evaluate the educa- 
tional needs in Iowa. 


.33 


High 


High 


64. Define, plan, and implement a 
data base of information con- 
cerning educational programs, 
staff, facilities, finance, and 
pupils in grades K-14. 


.42* 


High 


High 


66. Conduct a statewide testing pro- 
gram as a basis to provide in- 
formation for decision making. 


.62** 


Low 


Low 


69. Develop and implement criteria 
for classification of schools 
at level beyond mere approval. 


.59** 


High 


Low 


70. Turn the role of school approval 
over to a private accrediting 
agency. 


.66** 


Low 


Low 


72. Define acceptable practices on 
the part of school boards with 
respect to hiring and firing. 


.62** 


High 


Low 


73* Coordinate teacher education 
programs to eliminate unneces- 
sary duplications. 


.48** 


High 


Low 


74. Establish a uniform dress code ' 
O for the schools of Iowa. 


.45* 


Low 


Low 
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Table 19 (cont.) 



Item 


Left-Right Hand 
Scale Correlation 


Response 
Desired 


Pattern 
Perceived 


76 • Develop a contractual plan whereby 
the DPI and each local district 
agree on district-wide accomplish- 
ments to be audited annually. 


.46** 


High 


Low 


85. Work with local schools, area 
schools and county systems to 
develop recommendations for an 
intermediatte educational unit. 


.50** 


High 


High 


88. Highlight weaknesses in local 
school districts as a requisite 
to improving education in Iowa. 


.35* 


High 


High 


89, Provide direct planning services 
to county and local school dis- 
tricts to obtain additional fund- 
ing from federal and private 
sources. 


.48** 


High 


Low 


91. Assist area schools in establishing 
programs to meet the manpower needs 
of the local community. 


.53** 


High 


High 


93. Foster a series of demonstration 
schools in the state. 


.72** 


High 


Low 
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